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Rice 10 cents 


You were wise enough to buy it... 


Have you been wise enough 
to read it? 


— life insurance policy you so 
wisely bought—have you ever taken the 
time to read it, carefully, from beginning to 
end? 


Do you know all the privileges, all the 
benefits and options, it offers—not only to 
you, but to those for whom you bought 
the insurance? 
> These are things you ought to know— 
for the provisions in your policy are of 
the utmost importance. From a practical 
point of view, the time it takes to read 
and understand them could not be better 
spent! 

To be sure, when you read your policy, 
you may wonder why it contains so many 
different provisions, and why it is writ- 
ten in language that is so exact and 
detailed. There are several reasons for 
this... 


1. In addition to the major provisions for 





payment of a stated amount of money 
under the terms of the contract, a life 
insurance policy affords the policyholder 
many benefits and options. In order to 
make these provisions as clear as pos- 
sible, each of them is set forth in detail, 
OF. ... 

a. The company wants you, as a policy- 
holder, to be thoroughly informed about 
the privileges to which you are entitled, 
so that you may avail yourself of them 
if occasion arises, and... 

b. By taking pains to define your rights 
in terms that are unmistakable, the com- 
pany seeks to protect both you and your 
beneficiaries from any interpretation of 
the policy which would be contrary to 
the intentions you and the company had 
when the policy was issued. 

2. There are laws in many states which 
require that certain provisions be in- 
cluded in every policy, in order to define 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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the duties and obligations of the com- 
pany to the policyholder, as well as the 
privileges and options available to the 
policyholder. 


>If your policy happens to have been 
issued by Metropolitan, at least ten of 
the provisions you will find in it are 
required by law... provisions, for exam- 
ple, such as the one making the policy 
incontestable after a specified period, the 
one setting forth your right to cash and 
loan values, the one explaining the vari- 
ous optional modes of settlement, and 
the one stating your right to participate 
in the company’s annual divisible surplus. 


It is true that your policy contains 
many provisions. But if it did not, you 
might well be justified in complaining 
that you were not fully informed as to 
your rights as a policyholder. 


> We urge you to read your entire policy, 
carefully. Then, if there is anything in it 
you do not understand, by all means 
speak to your agent or his manager—or, 
if you prefer, write to the company itself 
for a full explanation. For Metropolitan, 
consistent with its desire that its policy- 
holders have a clear understanding of 
how their company operates, wants you 
to be thoroughly informed concerning 
your rights and privileges as set forth in 
your policy. 











VISING THE LABOR LAW.... P. 7 
Words may soon be giving way to Congressional 
action on the Wagner Act. In the wind are prob- 
able changes in the Act itself . . . a more nearly 
even balance between employers and employes 
..- mediation law to curb hasty strikes ... and, 
maybe, a change in the Labor Board’s make- 
up. Vital developments make this a vital article. 


{ALL THE TVA PAY TAXES?..............P. 9 
If we read the signals properly it looks as if 
storm clouds long hanging over the TVA are be- 
ginning to move over the Capitol. Tax-losing 
States and local governments are making them- 
selves heard in Capitol corridors . . . Congress- 
men are listening . . . and readers are given all 
the information. 


WHO PICKS OUR PRESIDENTS? P. 10 
The answer to that question belongs in the realis- 
tic province of contemporary national affairs. 
Between the ultimate choice of a chief execu- 
tive and the rank-and-file voters is a powerful 
group of practical politicians. Read how practi- 
cal politics operates. 


WEATHER AND PROFITS rr. i 
With apologies to Mark Twain. . . everybody 
talks about writing a different kind of weather 
story—but nobody gets around to it. With the 
freakish weather of the last few months still in 
mind we asked our staff member to attach him- 
self to an anemoscope (weather indicator) and 
find out what the U.S. Weather Bureau is doing 
for business. He returned with a million-dollar 
story for business and a warning not to forget 
our umbrellas on cloudy mornings. 


‘FREE MONEY’ & ‘STAMP PLAN’ P. a2 
Smartest disguise for an old-fashioned subsidy 
these days is an official-looking blue or orange 
stamp. We refer to the food and cotton stamp 
plans. Government, business and the unem- 
ployed like the plans. This article, however, is 
designed for the taxpayer, the man who some 
day will have to make good on a venture which 
sells $7.50 worth of goods for $5. 


OUR CARIBBEAN DEFENSE.......... P. 13 
The waters of the Caribbean are still turquoise. 
But the U.S. defenses are giving certain areas of 
it a color closer to battleship grey. New air 
bases, submarine and destroyer facilities are be- 
ing constructed. Pretty obvious are some of the 
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reasons for these new defense works ... not so 
obvious (as the story explains) is the naval and 
military strategy back of it all. 


THE PLANE-MAKING RACE...... P. 20 
Most spectacular industrial advancement since 
the start of the war has been in aviation. Just 
as spectacular are the problems facing our do- 
mestic aircraft shops working 24-hour shifts to 
build up America’s air forces, supply exports to 
neutral and warring powers. 


WHEN SHOULD PRESIDENT DISCLOSE 
HIS POSITION ON THIRD TERM P. 7 
This Question of the Week, sent to all Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress, has produced an 
amazing response. The answers range from mild 
discourse to strong words. This cross-section of 
Democratic sentiment is important in view of 
the President’s continued reticence. 


CUTTING THE COST OF BUJLDING P 

Back in 1892, Congress passed an anti-trust law. 
Today the Justice Department is using it in a 
drive against monopolistic practices in an entire 
industry. Because a revival of the building trades 
is expected to provide one of the strongest sup- 
ports for prosperity in 1940... this article with 
its wealth of research is timely for labor, capital 
and the man “who wants to own his home.” 


THE TREND OF BUSINESG.............. Pp 
Here is a complete analysis of the role being 
played by retail trade in the business world. 
With retail sales nearing a 10-year record... 
this article condenses reams of economic re- 
ports to provide the reader with a simplified pic- 
ture of business today. 
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Congress maps its program . . . Tokyo abandons 


treatv renewal issue .. . rise in national income 


Senate prepares for public hear- 
ings on Trade Pact renewal as House 
passes bill without amendment... 
Hull reiterates statement that he does 
not seek Presidency . . . State De- 
partment receives official rejection of 
protest against British blockade of 
German exports. 

Federal Justice Department offi- 
cial who exposed Louisiana scandals 
reveals intention of opening inquiry 
soon in un-named State... Long ma- 
chine defeated by Louisiana reform 
ticket following indictment of some 
leaders on graft charges. 

Welles’ mission reported to include 
survey of U.S.-German diplomatic 
relations . . . Germans criticize Bel- 
gians who prepare to take over eight 
U.S. ships . . . Immigration applica- 
tions show 300,000 increase as a result 
of war terrors in Europe. 


x * 


American Government officials deny 
knowledge of alleged Bermuda inci- 
dent after Clipper pilot stirs Senate 
wrath by charging British removed 
mail sacks by force from American 
plane. 

xk * 


Brookings Institute report supports 
Federal administrative agencies as 
Senate prepares to consider Logan- 
Walter Bill to widen court review of 
their decisions . .. Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates national income at 68 
billions in 1939, rise of 7 per cent over 
previous year. 

Congress hopes to adjourn before 
Republican convention June 24... 
Appropriation Chairman doubts Army 
bill can be reduced substantially ... 
Senate subcommittee rejects move to 
drop funds for embassy at Moscow 

Senate Commerce committee 
splits up Rivers-Harbors grants to 
foil “pork-barrel” projects. 

House Labor group studies proposal 
creating five-man commission with 
functions of arbitration and enforce- 
ment divided . . . Wagner introduces 
voluntary mediation bill in Senate... 
claims of Chrysler strikers to unem- 
ployment insurance payments upheld 
by Michigan Commissioner. 
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Tokyo abandons plans to raise issue 
of treaty renewal with U.S... . 1939 
sales to Japan show slight drop as ex- 
ports to China increase by 60 per cent 
... Scrap iron, copper and machinery 
offset losses in cotton, oil and aircraft 
trade with Nippon. 

House passes bill giving newly- 
elected President right to submit own 
budget . . . Frank Republican Pro- 
gram Committee issues report after 
year’s investigation Steelman 
Ernest Weir slated to head Republi- 
can Finance Committee. 


x kk 


President inspects Panama defenses 
on vacation cruise .. . Senator Dona- 
hey of Ohio refuses to run as “favorite 
son” in State primary on pledge of sup- 
port to Roosevelt . . . Senator John- 
son of Colorado joins Democrats de- 
manding third-term announcement. 


x kk 


Secretary of German-American 
Bund receives year sentence on New 
York perjury charges . .. Britain 
mobilizes American securities held by 
British subjects . . . Rockefeller do- 
nates $100,000 to Finnish relief fund 
. .. British exhibit to return to New 
York Fair . . . Railway Labor As- 
sociation endorses 22 Senators for re- 
election ... State of Washington Con- 
gressmen ask Government to investi- 
gate alleged violations of civil liber- 
ties in that State. 


x *k * 


Comptroller of Currency announces 
assets and deposits of national banks 
at opening of year were at new high 
record ... assets of the nation’s 5,193 
national banks were $35,319,257,000, 
up $3,653,080,000 over a year ago; 
deposits were $31,612,992,000 up near- 
ly as much as assets. 

Japan curtails bombing operations 
which had resulted in 232 claim cases 
from American citizens in China... 
Martin Dies charges CIO plans to use 
a $100,000 fund against him in the 
coming Texas primaries. 
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NeW SGUatA 


War, peace maneuvers, business outlook, congress squabbles all are to take 
second place in importance and interest to domestic political moves; are, in 
fact, to figure in those moves. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Clear now is a sweeping Roosevelt victory over party opponents. The evidence: 
Garner forces out to stop Roosevelt are themselves stopped. Farley is having to 
become a "Second choice" candidate in delegations he seeks. The draft-Roosevelt 
movement is sweeping ahead at a pace that has its own promoters breathless. 





President today is assured of the "refusal" of a third nomination if he will 
take it; is definitely not going to close the door to acceptance much before July 15, 
if then. "What influence for peace could a President have who definitely is known 
to be leaving office? How could a President impress the Japanese, or Hitler, or 
the Allies if he is about to lose power?" 





Arguments of that kind influence Mr. Roosevelt. Other arguments are pressed 
upon him by the White House group: "the next four years will find a President 
pre-occupied with foreign affairs. Even if the Congress is hostile it will not make 
much difference. The reason? Domestic issues will be submerged. Foreign policy 
issues will be dominant and in foreign policy the President, under the Constitution, 
is subject to few restraints that he does not willingly accept." 





Roosevelt still is undecided on his final answer. This decision is made: 
either the President will have a dominant voice in naming the party nominee or 
will himself accept a third nomination. Robert Jackson and Cordell Hull still are 
the names to keep in mind if Mr. Roosevelt does decide to step aside. 





Present maneuverings leave the Republicans in the dark; make more difficult 
their task of picking a nominee without knowledge of his probable opponent. 


* * * 


Working of the U.S. Neutrality Law is to become increasingly vital both 
to this country and the Allies. First effect of the law was to upset shipping; to 
force a reshuffling of ocean transport. Second effect is much more important; is 
deeply concerned with the direction and financing of world trade itself. 





British mobilizing of American securities is just a surface symptom of the 
problem. That problem is to pay for goods purchased here now that payment must be 
in cash. Resources of the Allies that can be turned into dollars total about 
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$8,500,000,000, plus any goods that they are able to market here. But war costs are 
running into astronomical figures even in today's slow war; would rather quickly 
eat into Allied dollar resources in a fast war. 


The result: Britain is having to husband resources that can be turned into 
dollars; is having to shunt orders away from the U.S. where possible; is forced 
to take drastic steps in an effort to increase her own exports. British and French 
trade methods necessarily are copying German trade methods to which this country 
objected violently. Even so, -purchases here must be heavy. 








Consequence is that there may be an earlier than expected testing of present 
Neutrality Law. Issue that will be faced is this: will the U.S. deny to Britain 
and France the airplanes, oil, machinery and other goods they need when those 
nations run out of cash? Answer is hard to give. Present Congress attitude toward 
Finland, whose debts are fully paid, is not reassuring to the Allies who one day 
will be needing money. 





Outlook is encouraging for an early halt to the decline in industrial ac- 
tivity. Present week's decline--to about 108 on the Reserve Board index--is the 
smallest since the current set-back started. Prospect is that late March and April 
will see a rise under way again that will carry into the second half of the year. 








Longer-range business prospect is heavily dependent upon large-scale war 
orders. Without an expanding foreign trade domestic business outlook is not 
favorable for 1941. With expanding trade--a strong probability as war continues--= 
business outlook is favorable. Dollars spent here by foreigners are what. the 
planners call “income=producing dollars"; are the same as spending of borrowed 
money by Government and individuals. Expectation is that sales of American goods 
for export will total above $4,000,000,000 in this year. 


Key to the business future now lies in foreign trade, not in Government 
spending. 





Goal of the present Congress is to do as little as possible; to avoid issues that 
might cause trouble in an election year. 


Congress outlook: Labor: chances growing that some changes will be voted 
in the Wagner Act; likewise is small for any important change in Wage-Hour Act. 
Silver: unlikely to order an end to buying of foreign silver. Trade agreements: 
stand better than an even chance of Senate approval without change. Taxes: pros- 
pect is strong that no change will be voted this year. 
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Si OVOU DONT LIKE 
T0 BE BOTHERED / a 


UYING A CAR is a duty you can scarcely dele- 

gate—even though you dislike being bothered 
with details. But you can simplify the matter of 
selection—immensely. 

For one thing, the question of make is easy to 
decide. Cadillac-Fleetwood is the universal favorite. 
In the field above $2,000, it’s the choice of two out 
of three. 

And choosing a model is nearly as simple. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. In return, we'll 
mail you the Cadillac-Fleetwood catalog... a hand- 
some brochure with such complete information on 
body styles and engineering details that you can 
safely select the model you prefer “sight unseen”’! 

Easy—isn’t it? Fill out the coupon now, while 
you’re thinking about it. 


CADILLAC - 
FLEETWOOD 


VS-16 


ss se ee ee 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me the new Cadillac-Fleet- 
wood Catalog 
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AGAIN IN 1939! Yor FIVE S 
_ MORE Heavy-Duty Internationals were bought 
than ANY OTHER TWO MAKES COMBINED 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 

180 North Michigan Avenue ees Chicago, Illinois 
Sold by International Dealers and Company-Owned Branches. 
Outside U.S. A. by Affiliaced Companies and Distributors. 
Cable Address: Harvester, Chicago 








%* Heavy Duty means all trucks 
rated at 2-ton and over. 


U. S. registration figures from 
R.L. Polk & Co. 


international Truck sizes range 
from Light Delivery units up to 
powerful Six - Wheelers. Diesel- 
powered modeis in 12,000 to 
42,000-ib. carrying capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Smith Committee expected 
to agree unanimously 
on recommendations 


A definite start is now to be made in 
Congress toward change in the law that 
governs the relations between 300,000 of 
this Nation’s employers and their 17,000,- 
000 employes. This start will be signalled 
by recommendations of the special House 
committee which for nine weeks has been 
revealing the inside operations of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The recommendations of the House 
investigating committee are expected to 
be unanimous. If differences between com- 
mittee members can be submerged in a 
report acceptable to all. the prospect of 
positive action by this session of Congress 
to change the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act will be greatly enhanced. 


More Funds for Inquiry 

That prospect is enhanced, too, by the 
almost instantaneous and unanimous ac- 
tion of the House in voting February 23 
another $50,000 for use by the investigat- 
ing committee. 

Studies that have laid the base for an 
intermediate report and for recommenda- 
tions to Congress have been carried out 
under the leadership of Rep. Howard W. 
Smith, (Dem.) , of Virginia. The report of 
the committee headed by Representative 
Smith will be referred to the House Labor 
Committee, and from that committee is 
expected to emerge a plan for amendment 
to the Wagner Act that will call for the 
changes. now to be recommended. The 
proposals are twofold. 


New Board of Five 


First, they will call for modifications in 
the way the Wagner Act is administered to 
fulfill its function of protecting labor in its 
right to organize into unions and to bargain 
collectively free from any interference by 
employers. A new board of five is to be 
created as a substitute for the present 


Second, they will call for creation of 
more formal machinery for conciliating 
labor disputes than now exists. This ma- 
chinery probably would be set up in the 
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REVISING THE LABOR LAW 


Proposals Congress Will Get for Modifying the Wagner Act 


Department of Labor, separate from the 
Labor Relations Board. 

During the weeks of hearings over which 
Representative Smith has presided, atten- 
tion has centered on the detailed activities 
of the Labor Relations Board. This Board 
administers the Wagner Act, and avowedly 
interpreted that Act as a mandate to 
further the organization of American work- 
ers into unions. Membership of unions has 
increased from an estimated 4,000,000 to 
an estimated 8,000,000 in recent years. 

The Smith Committee revealed to the 
country how difficult it is for a Labor 
Board of three members to pass each year 
upon 10,000 cases in which its members 
must be prosecutor, judge, jury and execu- 





Changes ahead for the law that 
rules employer-employe relations. 
Employers get their inning. 

What Congress is expected to do 
to the Labor Board. 

An account of an. investigation 
and its forthcoming results. 





tioner all rolled into one. Much dependence 
has been placed by the Board upon a group 
of young “review attorneys” who make 
recommendations to the Board on the basis 
of testimony obtained by trial examiners. 

As a result of these revelations, the com- 
mittee probably will make an urgent rec- 
ommendation that there be separation of 
the administrative and prosecuting func- 
tions of the Board, on the one hand, and its 
judicial functions, on the other. 

Also, the committee probably will favor 
initiating this change by removing trial 
examiners in Labor Board cases from the 
Board’s control and have them selected 
and supplied by an independent agency. 
Trial examiners have been under much 
fire because of the assertion that they have 
not been judicial in their attitude. They 
hear and pass upon the disputes with 
which the Labor Board is called upon to 
deal. It now is suggested that these key 
officials might be chosen and supervised 







by the new proctor of the Federal judiciary. 

It is certain that the committee will 
strongly favor separation of Labor Board 
functions so as to secure a measure of fair 
play in disputes between employers and 
workers. 


Insuring Fair Play 


As a further step, the Smith Committee 
is prepared to suggest an amendment to 
the Wagner Act that will protect an em- 
ployer in his constitutional right of free 
speech. The employer today is barred from 
expressing himself if his expression should 
reach the ears or eyes of his employes and 
should in any way influence their attitude 
toward a union. 

At still another point, the committee is 
studying a change in working of the law 
that will make more specific the require- 
ment of the Wagner Act that an employer 
“bargain collectively” with his employes. 
Just what constitutes collective bargaining 
is a question that has been difficult of 
specific interpretation. 


Standard of Compliance 


The Labor Board members have read 
into the Act a requirement that bargaining 
be in “good faith.” Congress might want 
to give employers a more definite standard 
by which to measure their compliance or 
noncompliance with the Act. Congress, 
too, may want to write into law the point 
that the act cannot be interpreted to 
compel contracts, which is what the Su- 
preme Court said. 

Points above are those in which em- 
ployers have been most directly interested. 

A further issue of Wagner Act enforce- 
ment has grown up out of rivalry of the 
CIO and the AFL, the country’s two 
largest labor organizations. Present law, 
as interpreted by the Labor Board, im- 
poses upon the Board the task of choos- 
ing which of two rival labor unions shall 
be recognized for collective bargaining. 
The union recognized has the right to 
represent the workers in a craft, or a plant 
or an industry. In making this choice 
between rivals, the Labor Board has been 
caught mm the center of controversy, but 
has served many employers as an agency 
that can settle a costly dispute. 

The Smith Committee will recommend 
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that the Labor Board be relieved of the 
necessity of choosing between the conten- 
tions of the two big national labor organi- 
zations—the AFL and the CIO—as to the 
merits of craft and industrial unionism. 
This recommendation is favored by some 
friends of the Labor Board, notably Dean 
Lloyd K. Garrison of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, a former chairman 
of the Labor Board. It is felt that this 
would relieve the Board of much criti- 
cism. 

Employers who might, by this change, 
be left without machinery for settling 
disputes between two rival labor unions 
would, on the other hand, have open to 
them a strengthened conciliation machin- 
ery outside the Labor Board. 

The Smith Committee will recommend 
to Congress that the existing conciliation 
service in the Department of Labor be 
strengthened. It is possible, too, that the 
recommendation will cover a_ provision 
such as is in the Railway Labor Act, 
namely that the Government require a 
“waiting period”—during which concilia- 
tion can be tried—before unions engage in 
strikes or employers shut their plants. 


Congress Action Awaits Report 

All proposed action by Congress on 
changes in the Wagner Law is waiting for 
the moment on the recommendations of 
the committee headed by Representative 
Smith. 

In the Senate, Chairman Elbert D. 
Thomas, (Dem.), of Utah explains that 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee which he heads is going to put off 
any action until it sees what the House 
proposes to do. The House Labor Com- 
mittee, in turn, is waiting upon the special 
Smith Committee to report before it 
moves. 

Rep. Mary Norton (Dem.), of New 
Jersey, Chairman of the House Committee, 
is not favoring any particular changes in 
the existing law. Rep. Robert Ramspeck 
(Dem.), of Georgia, ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee, however, has 
definite ideas about changes that should 
be made in the law. His four proposals, 
commanding respectable House support, 
are these: 

1. That the present three-man Labor 
Relations Board be replaced by a five-man 
board. 

2. That provision be made to permit 
courts to review decisions of the new Labor 
Board in all cases that involve decisions by 
the Board concerning which union shall be 
recognized as the bargaining agent for 
workers. 

3. That‘all elections to determine which 
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There may be five where now there are three 


union shall represent workers be confined 
to a single plant. At present the Labor 
Board can conduct elections on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, taking in all of the 
plants of an industry. Mr. Ramspeck 
would confine elections to one plant, but 
would permit industry-wide bargaining if 
all of the plants were in favor of bargain- 
ing on that basis. 

4. That the Labor Board be prevented 
from interfering with contracts or work- 
ing arrangements between employers and 
bona fide unions. 


Changes Senate May Approve 

It is the view of Representative Ram- 
speck that, if amendments to the Wagner 
Act are confined to relatively moderate 
changes of this kind, the Senate may be 
willing to go along with the House in 
voting changes. There seems to be agree- 
ment that the Senate will not accept any 
amendment that serves importantly to 
weaken the existing Labor Relations Act. 
The word of Senator Wagner carries great 
weight in that body on any issue involving 
labor law and his active opposition to any 
amendment that he feels might emascu- 
late the law that bears his name would 
probably defeat that amendment. 

Ideas of members of Congress concern- 
ing amendments to the Labor Relations 
Act are supplemented by ideas of both the 
CIO and the AFL viewpoints of those two 
rival labor organizations are diametrically 
opposed. 

The CIO, headed by John L. Lewis, 
wants Congress to put more teeth in the 
present Wagner Act by providing crim- 
inal penalties for employers convicted of 


violating the Act. In addition, the Cl0 
wants Congress specifically to decide that 
no company guilty of an “unfair labor prae- 
tice” shall be permitted to bid for Gov- 
ernment business. 

Neither of these proposed strengther- 
ing amendments stands a chance of ap 
proval by this session of Congress. 


What the AFL Wants 
The AFL, headed by William Green, 


on the other hand, wants amendments 
strictly limiting the power of the Labor 
Relations Board. This organization favors 
an end to the present Board and creation 
of a new five-man Board. Then it wants 
Congress to say specifically what are the 
standards that the new Board must apply 
in determining who should be recognized 
by the Government as bargaining agents 
for workers. 

Some of these proposed limiting amen¢- 
ments may be accepted by Congress @ 
the present session, provided any actiot 
taken by the House of Representatives i 
relatively moderate. 

As matters now stand, some Administr« 
tion Senators are more interested in col- 
sidering a plan to improve the Federal 
Government’s machinery for mediating la- 
bor disputes than in changing the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. Senator Thomas e& 
plains that his Education and Labor Com 
mittee regards mediation as a subject se? 
arate from change of the Labor Relations 
Act and that the Committee probably will 
go ahead with consideration of a bill 
strengthen mediation machinery before ! 
takes action on any Labor Act changes. 
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Shall the TVA Pay Taxes? 


State and Local Governments Complain Over Revenue Loss 


Low ‘Yardstick’ rates fail 
to satisfy counties, cities 
with leaner treasuries 


When the Tennessee Valley Authority 
took over private utility properties in its 
area, it failed to assume all their tax bur- 
dens, and today State and local govern- 
ments are complaining. 

For six years the Authority struggled to 
establish itself as an immense publicly 
owned and operated electric power enter- 
prise and finally succeeded last August 
when properties of the Tennessee Power 
and Light Company were sold to TVA 
and other public agencies. The end of this 
battle, however, is proving to be the prel- 
ude to another, in which local govern- 
ments are aligned against the Federal 
Government. Congress is moving into the 
fight. 

Involved in the dispute are the “yard- 
stick” rates for electricity which TVA is 
charging its customers. The last annual 
report of the Authority stated that TVA 
consumers were paying an average of 2.14 
cents per kilowatt hour, compared with a 
national average of 4.21 cents. But this 
reduction in rates fails to impress counties 
and municipalities which no longer get 
tax revenues from the private utility 
companies that used to be there. 


“ 


larger Payments Proposed 

During the last several weeks, the 
House Military Affairs Committee, which 
has charge of TVA bills because the Au- 
thority is technically a navigation project, 
has been wrestling with the resulting prob- 
lem. Proposed is legislation to provide 
larger Federal payments to States and 
their subdivisions as compensation for tax 
revenue lost through TVA activities. 

The gist of the problem lies in the fact 
that, since 1933, TVA and municipalities 
that have built or bought systems to dis- 
tribute the power have removed from local 
tax rolls property which once yielded 
$3,538,400 a year. The TVA Act sought 
to remedy this by providing that 5 per 
cent of gross proceeds from power sales 
should be divided between Alabama and 

enhessee, according to the amounts of 
power produced in each State. Until last 
June 30, however, Alabama had received 
only $887,000 and Tennessee, $124,000. 

Congressmen have been advised by 
W.C., Fitts, Jr., TVA general counsel, that 
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the Authority is willing to raise its con- 
tributions, but not to figures asked by 
some State and local officials. TVA admits 
responsibility for displacing about $1,494,- 
925 in tax revenues, but insists that the 
remainder of the tax loss should be met 
by other public agencies that resell Ten- 
nessee Valley power—that is, cities and 
counties and cooperatives. Representative 
Charles I. Faddis, (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the other hand, feels that TVA 
should assume responsibility for practically 
all loss of revenue. 

The problem of local taxes in the Ten- 
nessee Valley is further complicated be- 
cause the Federal Government remits 
funds only to the States, which promptly 
deposit the revenue in their general funds. 
These payments thus provide no relief to 
cities or counties in which TVA operates. 

As a result, some Tennessee counties 
want Congress to pass a law to permit 
them to tax TVA property as though it 
were privately owned. And the Georgia 


WILLIAM C. FITTS, JR. 
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legislature already has passed a law per- 
mitting counties to tax Federal property 
that competes with private enterprise. 
Most authorities believe the Georgia 
threat violates the Constitution, which 
bars one government from taxing another. 

Still another complaint comes from 
Tennessee over the division of Federal 
payments. This State contends that in 


another year 88 per cent of TVA power 
will be produced in Tennessee and that 75 
per cent of the tax displacement occurs 
within its borders. Why, ask Tennesseans, 
should they get less than Alabama? 

To meet some of these objections, the 
Authority is willing to spread its larger 
payments six States that 
some because publicly owned 
power has replaced private utilities, giv- 
ing Tennessee the lion’s share. Other States 
to benefit would be Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Kentucky. 
This proposal has the approval of Senator 
George W. Norris, popularly known as the 


“father of TVA.” 


among lose 


revenue 


Counting Gift Horse’s Teeth 

But Senator Norris is adamantly op- 
posed to giving the localities all they ask. 
In his opinion the Tennessee Valley proj- 
ect is bringing inestimable benefits to the 
area through flood control, cheaper freight 
rates, reforestation and cheaper electric 
rates. To ask the Federal Government to 
reimburse them for all taxes is, to the Sen- 
ator, like looking a gift horse in the mouth. 

In the opinion of TVA officials the tax 
tangle should be unraveled by the States 
instead of the Federal Government. It is 
asserted that cities which now own their 
distribution systemsare failing to reimburse 
other taxing units, like counties and school 
districts, for the taxes that private com- 
panies once paid. States should amend 
their own laws to correct this situation, 
these officials say, especially since TVA 
wholesale rates make allowances for such 
losses of tax revenue. 

TVA also opposes compensating States 
for their entire loss of revenue. TVA pay- 
ments, in the opinion of Senator Norris 
and others, should never include reim- 
bursements for taxes lost on property used 
for other purposes besides power produc- 
tion, such as navigation and flood control. 
TVA allocates 40 per cent of its acquired 
property to power production. 

Private utility experts, on the other 
hand, declare that a property as large as 
TVA would pay about $3,500,000 if pri- 
vately owned, instead of the $1,500,000 for 
which it admits responsibility. 

TVA’s latest problem thus demonstrates 
that the question of public vs. private 
utilities is far from solved. The issues 
probably will be debated again at this 
session of Congress, but is not expected 
to result in legislation this year. 
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WHO PICKS OUR PRESIDENTS? 


Voters Mark the Ballots, but Politicians Choose the Nominees 


‘Stalking horse’ candidates 
show the ineffectiveness 
of primary election system 


Current events serve to emphasize the 
impotence of the rank and file voters of 
the United States in choosing a President. 

True, the voters can exercise their priv- 
ilege of suffrage in choosing among elec- 
tors who will ballot in the Electoral Col- 
lege for candidates nominated by the po- 
litical parties; in practical effect, they can 
choose between Democratic and Republi- 
can electors. 

But their voice in selecting the nomi- 
nees of the national 
much above a whisper—and they can vote 
in the November election only in behalf 
of a nominee. 

Presidential nominees are the result of 
practical political work by practical poli- 
ticians. 

Much public attention is being directed 
toward primary elections for the selection 
of delegates to the national conventions. 
Entrance of avowed “stalking horses”— 
men who nominally are offering themselves 
as candidates for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, but with an open understanding they 
will withdraw under certain conditions—in 
some of these primaries is destroying the 
illusion that such political machinery has 
a conclusive effect upon the nominations. 


The Situation in Ohio 


The Ohio situation, on the Democratic 
side, is a perfect illustration. There, in an 
effort to attain harmony in a divided par- 
ty, the Democratic State organization 
worked out a plan whereby a slate of can- 
didates for the 52 delegates to be elected 
in the primary of May 14 would be 
“pledged” first to Senator Vic Donahey 
and, second, to Charles Sawyer, National 
Committeeman and party nominee for 
Governor in 1938, with the understanding 
the delegates would vote for President 
Roosevelt should he desire a third term. 

Characterizing this move as a “subter- 
fuge”, Senator Donahey declined the “hon- 
or” and Mr. Sawyer thereupon was desig- 
nated as first choice. 

As a matter of fact, only 14 States have 
laws which make mandatory the selection 
of delegates to national conventions by 
the primary election. Their primaries will 
account this year for the selection of 478 
of the 1,100 delegates who will be entitled 


conventions is not 
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He declined the ‘‘honor’’ 


to vote at the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago starting July 15, and 
for 471 of the 1,000 delegates who will be 
entitled to vote in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention to start at Philadelphia 
June 24. 

These States include such large voting 
units as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio and California. In New York and in 
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SPEAKER BANKHEAD 
He may accept 


Illinois, four delegates-at-large are named 
by conventions, district delegates being 
chosen by the primaries. : 

In addition, the District of Columbia, 
by practice, chooses its six delegates tp 
the Democratic convention and its three 
to the Republican convention by some. 
what informal primaries. 

In five other States—Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Louisiana—the lay 
permits the State Committees to decide 
the method of choosing delegates. 


Two Systems in Alabama 

Alabama Democrats will have a primary 
election to select 22 delegates, who are to 
present the name of Speaker William B, 
Bankhead as the State’s “favorite son” 
unless President Roosevelt offers himself 
for a third term, and the Republicans wil 
select their 13 delegates by the convention 
system. Action by the Alabama Demo- 
cratic Committee raises to 500 the nun- 
ber of delegates to the Democratic con- 
vention who will be selected by the pr. 
mary method. 

In 29 States the laws provide that dele- 
gates to national conventions shall be se- 
lected by conventions or by the State Con- 
mittees. Conventions this year will account 
for a majority of the delegates attending 
both major national conventions. 

The primary election method of select- 
ing delegates is losing ground. Nine States 
have repealed such laws in the last % 
years. 


Change of Candidates Permitted 

Candidates for delegates, in most States 
having primary laws, are not legally obl- 
gated to vote in the conventions for the 
Presidential candidates they favored when 
they ran for the party posts; in some 
states, there is no requirement that the cam 
didates announce their choices in advance. 

State and district convention delegates 
are chosen by varying methods; sometimes 
by designation of party committees; i 
other cases by caucus of party members 
with the color of democratic procedure. 
But their control by political leaders ust- 
ally is firm because of lack of mass interest 
in the early steps. 

In some States where primaries are held 
for national convention delegates, poli- 
ticians control that machinery. 

Hence, politicians control the national 
conventions—not a single set of politicians 
but a combination. 
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Weather Bureau Drive 
To Increase Our Profits 


Methods of Long-Range Prediction Are Being Sought 
That Would Mean Millions a Year to Business 


War ban on information 
increases the problems 
of American meteorologists 


Mark Twain would be pleasantly sur- 
prised if he could walk into the United 
States Weather Bureau this week. 

He would find everybody still talking 
about the weather; but the meteorologists 
of the Weather Bureau actually doing 
something about it. 

The pleasant surprise, however, would 
not be confined to the late Connecticut 
Yankee. 

Fruit growers, manufacturers, commer- 
cial airline operators, truckers, heating en- 
gineers and other businessmen whose op- 
erations and profits depend on_ fickle 
weather would learn that the Bureau’s 
experts are working on methods to im- 
prove weather forecasting. If they succeed, 
the result may be long-range forecasts 
that will save millions of dollars a year for 
American business. 


What Industry Demands 

The aim of these Government-paid ex- 
perts is to devise a system of predicting 
weather accurately more than 24 hours in 
advance. , 

At present the only flat forecasts that 
the Weather Bureau will make are for the 
next twenty-four-hour period. In addition 
to that, the Bureau issues weekly outlook 
reports, but it does not pretend that they 
are as accurate as the well established 
daily reports. 

Taxpaying industry and _ agriculture, 
however, have been asking predictions for 
amonth, and even a whole season, in ad- 
vance. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
is anxious to offer this expanded service to 
farmers, and Commerce Secretary Hop- 
kins would like to be able to tell business- 
men what weather to expect long in ad- 
vance, 

In answer to this demand, scores of 
Private commercial firms have gone into 
the weather forecasting business, supply- 
ing long-range observations that the Gov- 
ernment is not yet ready to offer. 

Now, however, the rambling, red-brick 
building that houses the Washington head- 
quarters of the U.S. Weather Bureau is 
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CAPT. CORNELL WATCHES ... 
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the scene of intense research activity. The 
Government is out to test methods being 
used by private forecasting concerns and, 
if possible, to perfect better methods which 
can be used for the benefit of business and 
agriculture. 


Long-Range Forecasting 
A report on this research is due in a 
few months. Results to date, it is learned, 
are not encouraging. The Bureau staff does 
not yet feel it has found a system that will 
pass the test of scientific dependability. 
Specifically, the best method examined 


so far, one which has been heavily subsi- 
dized by the German Government since 
1931, shows no better than a 75 per cent 
accuracy rating for predictions made five 
days in advance. This rating drops another 
10 per cent for ten-day forecasts. Less ex- 
pensive five-day forecasts, made experi- 
mentally by the Bureau last year, came 
true only 70 per cent of the time. 

The lesson the Bureau draws from this is 
that monthly and seasonal predictions are 
still a long way off. The problem of pre- 
dicting for periods of less than a week, 
has not yet been solved. Bureau experts 
will devote attention to this challenge in 
coming months, but the main effort of the 
official forecasts will continue to center on 
the short-term predictions upon which the 
Weather Bureau has built its reputation. 


Daily Weather Reports 

While waiting to perfect long-range fore- 
casting, the Weather Bureau is stepping up 
its usual services to business. 

Still important are the daily weather 
forecasts printed in newspapers and broad- 
cast by radio. This service has been im- 
proved by increasing the number of weath- 
er maps and forecasts issued daily from two 
to four. 


Weather as War Contraband 

A world at war has complicated prob- 
lems that face the Weather Bureau. 

On Sept. 3, 1939, weather became a con- 
traband of war. It is now unneutral for 
the United States to broadcast Canadian 
weather because German observers might 
pick up the broadcast and learn what 
weather to expect near the British Isles. 
Since weather moves from west to east, 
this week’s Canadian weather may be next 
week’s climate on the Western Front. 

At the outbreak of war, Canadian me- 
teorological surveys and radio informa- 
tion from belligerent ships at sea were 
suddenly cut off. The United States 
Weather Bureau found itself powerless to 
tell what kind of weather was making over 
the Atlantic. 

To meet this crisis, two Coast Guard 
vessels were dispatched this month into 
the Atlantic for the sole purpose of col- 
lecting weather data. Captain J. H. Cor- 
nell of the Cutter Duane has a ship 
equipped with modern observation de- 
vices and his reports back to Washington 
are the basis for weather forecasts used by 
American merchant ships and other enter- 
prises. He is stationed between Bermuda 
and the Azores. 

From these floating weather stations 
the Government will compile all-Ameri- 
can weather reports—observed, gathered, 
transmitted and forecast by an all-Ameri- 
can staff. 
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Lure of ‘Free Money’ 
And the ‘Stamp Plan’ 


New Form of Disguised Subsidy Seems to Please 
Everybody—Government, Business, Unemployed 


Cost of selling $7.50 worth 
of goods for $5 to be borne 
ultimately by the taxpayers 


The President and Congress both are be- 
ginning to wonder if, at last, they have not 
found the perfect experiment—an experi- 
ment that pleases businessmen, helps faim- 
ers, aids the unemployed, and seems at this 
stage to be painless to taxpayers. 

This experiment was figured out by 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
It now has had a nine months’ try-out and 
is rapidly being extended from city to city. 
Business organizations are lobbying in 
Congress for its continuance and enlarge- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt is very much im- 
pressed. Some officials even are convinced 
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that in what is known as the “stamp plan” 
is an answer to some of the deepest prob- 
lems besetting this Nation. 

The plan itself is a simple venture into 
the controlled use of printing press money. 
Like any venture with what seems to be 
“free money,” it has a captivating appeal 
that is carrying far. 

A report was made February 24 on the 
stamp plan experiment. This report by 
Milo Perkins, president of the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation and directing 
head of the experiment, emphasized what 
the stamp plan has done in operation and 
what it might do if expanded. If all family 
incomes in this country now under $100 a 
month could be brought up to $100 a 
month, there would be a market for an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000,000 of foodstuffs and 
there would be no farm problem. Neither 
would there then be a problem of under- 
nourishment in a land of plenty. 

Such is the background against which 
the stamp plan operates. But how does the 
plan really work in practice? 

The plan itself is simple. The Govern- 
ment prints books of stamps, orange and 
blue stamps for foodstuffs; brown and 
white stamps for cotton goods. These 
books of stamps then are sold to persons on 
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relief. A book worth $7.50 is sold for $5. 
That $7.50 book—sold for $5—is redeem. 
able at the Treasury for $7.50 in regula. 
tion currency. To all intents and purposes 
it is currency. 

With this $7.50 book of stamps, the 
relief family can go to the grocery store 
and buy foodstuffs and soon will be able 
to go to a dry goods store and buy cotton 
goods. The only requirement is that the 
$2.50 worth of printing press money in the 
$7.50 book must be used to buy goods that 
the Government classes as “surplus” foods 
or “surplus” cotton goods. 

In this way the Government controls 
and directs the spending of the portion of 
the stamp book that it gave to the relief 
family. 

Businessmen like this stamp plan. Why? 
Because it means that persons with food 
stamps and cotton stamps have more 
money to spend than they otherwise would 
have to spend. The Government makes no 
effort to control prices on the goods pur- 
chased with stamps and makes no effort 
to influence profit margins of the retailer, 


Unemployed Like It 

Unemployed like the stamp plan. Why? 
Because with $5 they can buy $7.50 worth 
of foodstuffs or cotton goods. 

Farmers like the stamp plan. Why? Be. 
cause it means that unemployed with low 
incomes have more money to spend for 
foodstuffs and this spending tends to ab- 
sorb surpluses. If the plan operated ona 
nationwide basis, according to Mr. Per- 
kins’ estimate, there would be a market for 
300,000,000 more pounds of butter a year 
and for an additional 300,000,000—dozen 
eggs, among other things. 

But there are catches in the plan. 

For one thing, stamp money is simple 
printing press money, with the difference, 
however, that Congress still insists that 
the Treasury must borrow or raise by taxa- 
tion the dollars that are used to redeem 
stamp books. In other words, what looks 
like free money really is no different than 
the money that is being spent for other 
things the Government does. 

For another thing, if free foodstuffs and 
free clothing are to be given to those om 
WPA, then millions of workers in private 
industry with equally low incomes wil 
have a reason for demanding equal treat- 
ment. An experiment in selling stamps to 
low income groups already is under way. 

The appeal is in the ease with whieh 
stamps worth $7.50 can be sold for %. 
This is the same ease with which the Gov- 
ernment might be able to sell $10 bills for 
$7.50. There may be no end to that sort 
of thing once its magic catches on 2 
Congress. It is just a simple way 
overlook another form of subsidy. 
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OUR CARIBBEAN DEFENSE 


Southern Sea Ringed With American Protective Posts 


Much like the Mediterranean, 
Panama its Suez, its Gibraltar 
the Puerto Rican fortifications 


The Mediterranean of this hemisphere 
is the Caribbean Sea. 

Land-belted, narrow, strategic—it has 
only four gates, all controlled by the 
United States. Its Suez is the Panama 
Canal. Its Gibraltar is now being strength- 
ened at San Juan, Puerto Rico. Dotting 
its shores and islands are naval air bases, 
coaling stations, naval stations that are 
American counterparts of Marseilles, Bi- 
zerte and Port Said. 

Unprecedented defense activity is now 
proceeding on every shore of the Carib- 
bean. New air bases, expanded submarine 
and destroyer facilities, more barracks for 
more troops are under construction all 
over the area. 

As if to set an official seal on this ac- 
tivity, President Roosevelt last fortnight 
sailed vacation-bound aboard the 9,950- 
ton cruiser 7’ uscaloosa through the Carib- 
bean’s watery heart. He stopped off at 
Panama, inspected, studied and approved 
the construction there. Then he cruised 
into the Pacific to fish. 


An American Lake 


The body of water that was thus hon- 
ored by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
U.S. Navy is really an American lake. 

Here the American trade dollar predom- 
inates. The nine Caribbean republics do 
half their trade with the United States, and 
U.S. direct investments in the area ap- 
proach $1,000,000,000. 

More important, however, is the Carib- 
bean’s relation to Pan American security. 

An enemy fleet penetrating here could 
thrust at Tampico and the Mexican oil 
country, at New Orleans and the Missis- 
sippi River and thus the heart of the South 
and Midwest, at Cuban sugar lands, Cen- 
tral America and the oil fields of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. 


A Home Base for the Navy 
Primarily, a hostile navy in the Carib- 
bean would be able to cripple the Panama 
Canal, the man-made ditch that makes it 
Possible for the United States to continue 
with only one fleet to defend two coasts. 
The Caribbean Sea also functions as a 
gigantic base from which an American 
Navy can help defend all twenty Latin 
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America’s Defenses in the Caribbean 


American republics. Already a new Amer- 
ican Gibraltar at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
is so strong that the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, after a visit there, said 
last week that Puerto Rico is “ready for 
anything.” 

Emphasizing the island’s importance, the 
Navy held winter fleet maneuvers based on 
Puerto Rico for the first time last month. 

When general war in Europe seemed im- 
minent, the Navy decided to trust no 
longer to luck and the British Navy for 
help in defending the Caribbean. 

With little trouble, Navy chiefs per- 
suaded Congress to authorize defense im- 
provements as follows: for a submarine 
and air base at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
$9,300,000; for a naval air base at Jack- 
sonville and the Banana river, $17,000,000; 
for a third set of locks at Panama, $227,- 
000,000; for stronger Panama defenses, 
$23,000,000. In addition, the report of a 
special board, headed by Rear Admiral 
Arthur J. Hepburn, recommended an ad- 
ditional air training station at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, which may be authorized 
later. 


The Sea Ringed With Defenses 


Now that these authorized improve- 
ments are under way and increased num- 
bers of troops are arriving to garrison the 


Canal Zone and Puerto Rico, the de- 
fense of the Caribbean is being assured as 
follows: 

The Straits of Florida leading to the 
Gulf of Mexico ana the Straits of Yuca- 
tan are the gate to the 
Caribbean. Planes based on Pensacola and 
Jacksonville command these avenues. In 
addition, there is an outmoded naval 
station at Key West, which can be quickly 
improved, and a reserve air field at Miami. 
Naval vessels can operate out of New 
Orleans. 

Guantanamo 


northernmost 


controls the Windward 
Passage approach between Cuba and 
Haiti. Puerto Rico, with new defenses be- 
ing rushed, a garrison of 1,700 men on 
duty and air squadrons based there, dom- 
inates the Mona Passage. With the help 
of an air field at St. Thomas, V.I., the 
Anegada Passage, main commercial route 
from Europe to the Canal, can be de- 
fended. 

These are the bulwarks of our Carib- 
bean defenses. 

They implement what President Roose- 
velt has termed “continental solidarity.” 

At present their use is defensive, as 
bases for neutrality patrol and trial ma- 
neuvers. Overnight they could become 
strongholds against attack on any part of 
the Americas from overseas. 
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Steps Toward Extending 
Trade Pact Powers 


Administration Leaders Confident of Success 
After Bill Weathers Week’s Debate in House 


Both legislative bodies 
start heavy schedules 
after slowdown in tempo. 


The Administration’s bill to extend for 
three years the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Authority, after successfully weather- 
ing a full week’s debate in the House, goes 
to the Senate for what is expected to be 
an even longer scrutiny before a final vote 
is taken. 

The House vote passing the bill was 
announced as 216 to 168. 

But Administration leaders, who have 
been counting their strength on the 
measure in the Senate, express confidence 
that they will be able to obtain a similarly 
successful result in that body. The bill 
withstood all efforts at amendment by 
opposition Representatives. 

Party lines held fairly well in the House, 
with a few notable exceptions. Before the 
general debate closed, the Administration 
had been heartened by a speech by Repre- 
sentative Barton (Rep.), of New York, in 
which he had supported the trade agree- 
ment policy vigorously. On the other 
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WPA officials were chided 


hand, most of the major amendments 
which were offered to the bill came from 
Democrats. The test vote was on an 
amendment by Representative Disney 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, to prohibit any 
change in excise taxes. This was rejected, 
155 to 164. An amendment by Repre- 
sentative Coffee (Dem.), of Nebraska, to 
require Senate confirmation of trade 
agreements was voted down, 157 to 177. 

A heavy schedule of work has been 
arranged for both branches of Congress 
this week, with appropriation bills and 
legislative subjects alike on the program. 

The tempo distinctly slowed down last 
week, Thursday being devoted to reading 
Washington’s Farewell Address. The Sen- 
ate met only one other day, Monday. 


Busy Senate Committees 


Although the Senate had only one ses- 
sion of real work last week, its committees 
kept busy. Prominent among them was the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which heard strong opposition voiced to 
two different proposals. 

One was a House-approved bill to limit 
payments of soil conservation benefits to a 
maximum of $5,000, instead of the present 
$10,000, to an individual farmer. Oppo- 
nents feared this would tend to drive large 
farmers out of the program, with resultant 
ill effects upon sharecroppers and tenants, 
who must be retained on the land if a land- 
lord is within the program. 

The other was a measure by Senator 
Norris (Ind.) , of Nebraska, to extend the 
benefits of laws affecting cooperatives to 
consumers’ organizations. Farm marketing 
cooperatives opposed the measure as too 
broad and as likely to undermine their 
credit facilities. 

The Senate passed a bill to permit pay- 
ment of salaries to recess appointees in 
certain cases and a resolution to create a 
joint committee to study social and 
economic conditions in Puerto Rico, with 
emphasis upon effects of the Sugar Act, the 
Wage-Hour Act and the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


WPA Appointees Confirmed 
Senator Lundeen (F.-L.) , of Minnesota, 


waged a vigorous but unsuccessful fight 
against confirmation of the nominations of 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANSFIELD 
More RFC . . . less Treasury 


L. C. Glotzbach as regional director of 
the Work Projects Administration, and 
S. L. Stolte as Minnesota Administrator 
of that agency. The Senator’s opposition 
was in behalf of labor organizations which 
opposed the two nominees because of 
prosecutions that followed a strike of 
Minneapolis WPA workers last Summer 
in protest against action by Congress that 
changed the wage base and made the 
work period 130 hours a month. The 
Senate decided the officials merely had 
been following the law as laid down by 
Congress. 

In addition to extension of the trade 
agreements, the House passed a bill to 
change the date of presenting the budget 
estimates in years when a President takes 
office. The object is to afford a new 
President, taking office Jan. 20, an op 
portunity to make up his own budget 
Under present law, the budget must bk 
presented in the first week of January. 

The House also passed a Senate-ap 
proved bill authorizing the Army anl 
Navy to divide airplane contracts among 
the three lowest bidders, instead of awart- 
ing them to the lowest bidder. The object 
is to spread contracts among a greatet 
number of plants. 


Water Pollution Bill 

The House Rivers and Harbors Con 
mittee revised, and again reported, the 
Water Pollution Bill, designed to assis 
municipalities and industrial plants ® 
avoiding pollution. The Senate passed thi 
bill last summer, and the House Com 
mittee reported it, with provision for 4J 
system of grants and loans from the Treas 
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SENATOR JOHNSON 
Delayed by a maneuver 


ury. In tue revised House form, Repre- 
senative Mansfield (Dem.) , of Texas, Com- 
mittee Chairman, emphasized that no 
grants were to be provided and that loans 
would be made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, instead of the Treas- 
ury. 

Conservatism was demonstrated by the 
House Judiciary Committee when it re- 
ported a bill to extend the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm-Bankruptcy Act for four years. The 
Committee struck out Senate-approved 
provisions that would have raised new ob- 
stacles against foreclosure (see The United 
State News Feb. 9) and confined the meas- 
ure to extension of the present law. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee favorably reported, with slight 
amendments, the Senate resolution to 
double the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank to a total of $200,000,000. 
This is the so-called Finnish Loan Bill. 


Renewing a Subsidy 
For the Farmers 


Capitol Hill predicts the passage this 
session of a bill making permanent the 
present temporary arrangement whereby 
farmers who borrow from Federal Land 
Banks or the Farm Mortgage Corporation 
pay only a part of the contract interest 
tate on their loans. 

The law, due for extension, expires June 
30. It provides that farm borrowers need 
pay but 344 per cent interest on first- 
mortage Land Bank loans and 4 per cent 
on second-mortgage Land-Commissioner 
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credits. Current contract rates are 4 or 
41% per cent on the former, according to 
type, and 5 per cent on the latter. The 
difference between what the farmers pay 
and what is considered a sound financial 
return for the lending agency is made good 
by the Federal Treasury. 

Treasury subsidies, thus compensating 
for these interest concessions, total $185,- 
000,000 to date. This sum covers $166,- 
000,000 transferred to the Land Banks 
since 1933 and $19,000,000 to the Farm 
Mortgage Corporation since 1937. 


Twice Passed Over a Veto 

The authority for these interest reduc- 
tions and compensatory Treasury pay- 
ments was originally passed as an emergen- 
cy measure in 1933. Since then it has been 
twice extended by Congress, each time 
over President Roosevelt’s veto, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that necessity for the 
arrangement was obviated by improved 
farm prices. 

Renewal of the plan on a permanent 
basis means the addition of $30,000,000 to 
Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1941 not provided for in the Budget, and 
proportionate amounts thereafter. Last 
year the Treasury paid out $36,000,000 for 
these subsidies, but this figure will diminish 
slightly if the present pace of loan liquida- 
tions continue. 

The President has not indicated as yet 
whether or not he plans to veto this type 
of legislation if it again passes Congress. 
Possible clue, which is being regarded with 
interest in Washington, is the recent liber- 
alizing of direction in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration which previously advised Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opposition. 

xO 


A One-Man Barrier 
To a Bill’s Passage 


The Senate last week again witnessed an 
example of the fine art of legislative ob- 
struction to which its rules lend them- 
selves so readily. Central character of the 
piece was Senator Bennett C. Clark 
(Dem.) , of Missouri, who threatens to be- 
come a one-man barrier to the passage of 
a bill to ban advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over the radio. 

The disputed bill, sponsored by Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.) of Colorado, 
has been upon the Senate calendar ever 
since reported out of committee last April. 
Under Senate rules Senator Johnson can 
most easily move the disposal of the bill 
on days set aside for calendar measures. 
On such a day last week, however, Sena- 
tor Clark, who served as parliamentarian 
when in the House, blocked the bill. He 


kept repeating his demands for quorum 
calls until it became apparent that the 
hour for adjournment would come before 
a motion to consider Senator Johnson’s 
bill could reach its turn in the day’s order 
of business. 

After six roll calls, lasting some 10 min- 
utes each, Senator Johnson announced that 
he would not move to bring the bill up 
on that day if Senator Clark would cease 
tactics which made the transaction of other 
business impossible. The Missouri Senator 
agreed, but threatened to repeat the 
maneuver whenever a move was made to 
consider the measure. And he offered an 
amendment to the bill, which proved to 
be the anti-lynching measure. Should 
Senator Johnson’s bill ever reach consider- 
ation stage this amendment would unloose 
a filibuster. 

Many Senators regard this parliamen- 
tary game with complacency. Those who 
face reelection in the autumn are not 
anxious to be confronted with a measure 
affecting such powerful political interests 
as the dry vote, radio, advertising and the 
brewing industry. Opponents of the John- 
son measure assert that if advertising of 
alcoholic beverages is to be prohibited the 
ban should apply to all media, not solely 
to radio. 

Senator Clark’s tactics received wide, 
although silent, approval. The explana- 
tion offered in cloakroom discussions was 
that most Senators, fearing the wrath of 
the powerful groups involved, preferred not 
to vote on the measure. 

A bill to prohibit all forms of advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages is pending in 
committee. 
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MODERN ULYSSES ON HIS TRAVELS 


Cruising the Spanish Main, Viewing the Canal Zone Defenses 


A vacation for a sailor: 
fishing and relaxing at 
sea under tropic skies 


Two thousand miles were added last 
week to President Roosevelt’s amazing 
travel record. The Chief Executive’s cur- 
rent high-seas peregrinations have brought 
the grand total of his Presidential wander- 
ings to 181,112 miles. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s eight-year travel 
log, carefully kept by the White House 
staff, looks like something out of the 
“Odyssey:” 1933—7,672 miles; 1934—24,- 
836 miles, including visits to Puerto Rico, 
Colombia, Panama and Hawaii; 1935— 
19,071 miles, including a Miami-Jackson- 
ville fishing trip; 1936—47,914 miles, in- 
cluding a tour of the Dust Bowl and a 
trip to South America; 1937—19,964 miles 
including a trip to the Pacific Coast; 1938 
—29,159 miles, including another Pacific 
Coast junket; 1939—30,496 miles; 1940— 
2,000 miles, to date. The President, with 
bows only to his wife, takes the prize as 
the 20th-century Ulysses. 


Favorite Sailor Role 

While sailing those 2,000 miles last week, 
the Chief Executive was playing his favor- 
ite role, next to that of Chief Executive. 
“Sailor Roosevelt” likes nothing better 
than to commandeer a Naval cruiser for 
a vacation in Southern waters. It seems 
safe to say that the President always needs 
a vacation, and in the case of the 32nd, 
that means a trip at sea with a chance to 
read and relax and, perhaps, to study 
Naval problems of national defense. 

There is no sport he loves more dearly 
than a tussle with tarpon or bonitos. (In 
his youth, his favorite outdoor pastime 
was golf, and old-timers say Franklin 
could knock the stuffings out of a ball.) 
Mr. Roosevelt loves to be in the pink 
physically, and he can boast for hours 
about his tan. 


Cruiser Well Guarded 


At the beginning of the week, after two 
full days at sea, the destination of the 
President’s “mystery cruise” finally be- 
came known. The 10,000-ton cruiser Tus- 
caloosa (which is Choctaw for “Black War- 
rior’) was carrying the Chief Executive 
to the Panama Canal, life line of the 
hemisphere. 

During those first 48 hours, and on the 
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way to the port of embarkation at Pensa- 
cola, the President traveled as if America 
were at war, his itinerary having been 
blacked-out completely. Not even the 
course or speed were revealed to ac- 
companying newsmen. Brigadier General 
Watson, presidential military aide and 
secretary, kept radioing back, “nothing to 
report.” 

As Mr. Roosevelt was sailing in “sub- 
marine-infested” waters, all kinds of pre- 
cautions were taken. At night the war- 
ship and its two convoying destroyers 
played their searchlights constantly on the 
American flag. Every minute of the voy- 
age from the mainland the ships main- 
tained a triangular formation, with the 
destroyers out front, about 1,500 yards 
apart. There was only one moment of 
danger, however, and that uneasiness was 
caused by an American tramp steamer 
which refused to alter its course. 
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—Wide World 
President in automobile 
Behind . . . thunder of many miles 


Soon the weather became so warm that 
crew members changed from winter blues 
to whites. As a tropical sun sent the 
thermometer upwards of 85 degrees, the 
Presidential party crept to the Tuscaloosa’ 
forecastle, where they were cooled by a 
brisk, 18-knot wind which kicked up white. 
caps on a choppy sea, off the tip of Cuba, 

The President did take time out to at- 
tend to one piece of business. He radioed 
approval of a request from Federal Works 
Administrator Carmody for emergency 
projects in the blizzard-stricken areas of 
New England. Mr. Roosevelt is kept in 
constant touch with the White House by 
means of Naval airplanes and Naval radio, 
The planes, stationed at the Pensacola air 
station, will fly mail pouches to the Presi- 
dent throughout the cruise. 

Once at the Atlantic entrance of the 
Canal, Mr. Roosevelt made an extensive 
inspection tour of the fortifications, old 
and new. After a conference with army, 
navy and civilian officials aboard the Tus- 
caloosa in Gatun locks, he went by auto 
to several forts and submarine and air 
bases. Salutes and full honors marked his 
arrival at each place, with massed troops 
on palm-bordered roads standing at rigid 
attention. Despite advance secrecy and 
military restrictions, Canal Zone residents 
swarmed to the town of Gatun and 
cheered the President from behind a bar- 
ticade of hurricane wire. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s inspection trip per- 
mitted him to see much of the secret work 
in progress on the Canal itself. It also 
gave him an opportunity to inspect the re- 
inforcements he ordered last Autumn when 
war broke out in Europe. At present, 
Hawaii is the only heavier-armed position 
in the United States empire. 

Back at Gatun, the President boarded 
a train to cross the isthmus to the Pacific 
side, where he once again picked up the 
Tuscaloosa. Riding on the rear platform, 
he returned all salutes with his usual 
cordial waves and smiles. 

During the next few days, at the end 
of the week, Mr. Roosevelt, sunburnt and 
laughing, spent his time fishing off the 
coast of Costa Rica, attending a smoker 
and boxing match on board ship and i- 
specting outer Pacific defenses. One eve- 
ning he fished from a whale boat and 
caught a large blue cavalla and one amber 
jack. Two others struck his hook, but got 
away. 
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Vital Decisions Near 
In Presidential Race 


Leaders Are Formulating Stands That Will Have 
Important Bearing on the Struggle for Power 


“Dynamic” platform of G.O.P. 
Mayor LaGuardia‘’s bombshell. 
Third-term debate flares. 


With primary fights not far away, 
politicians are having to settle down to a 
period of decision that can go far to 
determine the coming struggle for control 
of the Federal Government. 


—Wide World 
ERNEST T. WEIR 
Chairmans G.O.P. finances 


With President Roosevelt spending re- 
cent days at sea—pondering still a decision 
concerning the course he will follow in 
charting his political future—his very 
silence brought a series of developments 
that revealed the stir going on under an 
apparently calm surface in Washington. 

In the Senate, Senators Johnson, of 
Colorado, and McCarran, of Nevada, 
called upon the President to make known 
his third-term intentions. Senator Dona- 
hey, of Ohio, refused to permit his name 
to be offered as a favorite-son candidate 
for the Presidency, on the ground that this 
move would be only a “subterfuge” to 
gain the delegation for another—Mr. 
Roosevelt. Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, let it be known again that his 
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candidacy was in abeyance until the 
President revealed his plans, and Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, reiterated his 
lack of political ambition. 

The most notable development of this 
political week, as well as of other recent 
political weeks, was the obvious fact that 
President Roosevelt had his party in a 
state of suspended animation, waiting for 
the word that didn’t come. Steam appeared 
to be lacking in the Garner-for-President 
drive, and from Massachusetts came word 
that the Democratic delegation from that 
State would be for Mr. Roosevelt first— 
if he wanted it—and for Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley as a second choice. 

And again: 

In Illinois, Fiorello LaGuardia, dynam- 
ic mayor of New York City, asked that 
his name be withdrawn from the list of 
candidates on the Republican Presidential 
primary ticket in the voting scheduled for 
April 9. The reason? Mayor LaGuardia 
preferred to have Illinois Progressives ex- 
press themselves in the Democratic party 
for President Roosevelt rather than in the 
Republican party for himself. 


Stir Among Republicans 

The stir among Democrats was evenly 
matched by that in the ranks of Republi- 
cans. 

At the start of last week, a committee 
of Republicans, headed by Glenn Frank, 
made public the result of a year’s labor de- 
voted to formulating platform suggestions 
that would fit the title: “Program for 
Dynamic America.” This committee ac- 
cepted for the Republicans many of the 
objectives and purposes of the New Deal, 
but called for specific changes in method 
and direction of Government activity. 

Suggestions: avoid foreign commitments; 
eliminate tax exemption from future Gov- 
ernment securities; repeal emergency 
money powers; eliminate “restrictive” reg- 
ulation of business as contrasted with “pro- 
tective” regulation; cut Government costs 
20 per cent; gear relief machinery to job 
creation and placement; separate judicial 
and administrative functions of the Labor 
Board; improve Social Secuity; end pro- 
duction control and price pegging loans in 
agriculture. 

With 160 pages of closely written and 








carefully reasoned information on which 
to cogitate the Republican party was well 
on the way to gathering all material needed 
to simplify the task of the platform com- 
mittee when it meets next June 24. 

The party, too, took care of a necessary 
detail when it named Ernest T. Weir, 
Chairman of the National Steel Company, 
to head its Finance Committee during the 
coming campaign. Mr. Weir undertook a 
similar task in 1936. 

Among Republican candidates develop- 
ments were numerous but not startling. 

Candidate Thomas Dewey returned to 
his home city of New York after a swing 
across the country that gave him a chance 
to talk to many thousands of voters and 
to make contacts with many hundreds of 
party workers. Mr. Dewey’s campaign 
manager confidently predicted that their 
candidate would have near a majority if 
not a majority of delegates when the con- 
vention meets. They announced that 
Dewey was entering the New Jersey Presi- 
dential primary and asked his opponents, 
Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, and Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan, to 
test their strength against him. 

Rumors of a Vandenberg-Taft plot to 
scuttle Dewey in the Wisconsin primaries 
on April 2 were deflated quickly after the 
Ohio senator denied that any significance 
was to be read in his plans to withdraw 
from that contest. 

The race centered in these individuals 
with the outcome at this stage very much 
in doubt. Some signs suggested this three- 
cornered battle would end in a deadlock out 
of which a dark horse might emerge. 

Thus: uncertainty remains the chief 
characteristic of the political situation in 
both parties. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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The whole country is talking about and asking one 
question: “Will Roosevelt run for a third term?” 

The real question should be: “Do the American 
people want one man to decide who shall be the 
presidential nominee of a major party?” 

Democracy in recent years has shown signs of decay 
throughout the world, not so much because dictator- 
ship has been so aggressive, but because the virility 
of the democratic process has deteriorated. There are 
many, many people in America who, while abhorring 
the abuses of a dictatorship, would gladly accept one- 
man rule if benevolently practiced. 

In his heart, the typical New Dealer considers him- 
self a “liberal”. He resents any charge of alliance with 
a Fascist or Communist philosophy. No, he says, he 
merely wants the maximum good for the maximum 
number. But unhappily he is not willing to allow this 
to be developed by the democratic process. He grows 
impatient. He applies coercion. 

The coercionist is not a democrat. The reactionary 
used to rely on coercion by economic power privately 
exercised. The “liberal” has substituted an even 
more vicious coercion by governmental power which 
now publicly dominates the economic system. 

The average American—who is neither radical nor 
reactionary—is asleep at the switch. He is acquiescent 
and flabby. Wars overseas are somebody else’s busi- 
ness, he opines, and so are world currents, even 
though they seem at times to touch us in vulnerable 
spots. He foolishly thinks America will be overturned 
by active communists or fascists such as the Dies 
Committee reveals. He altogether ignores the revo- 
lutionary technique of the collectivist group who al- 
ready control the three branches of our government. 

The mere fact that there is a third-term controversy 
going on and so many people high in the political 
councils of the nation openly favor such a departure 
from tradition is the best illustration that the United 
States of America can be transformed into a col- 
lectivist state with the full approval of one of the 
two major political parties in America. 


THE THIRD-TERM 
ISSUE IS A 
SELFISH ISSUE 


Is it not logical to assume that 
men who would sell American 
tradition for a mess of pottage, 
clinging to their political offices 
at any cost, would smile tolerantly on any other break- 
ing of tradition? 


ILLICIT THIRD TERMS 


> 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The third-term issue as revealed to America these 
last few months is a selfish issue. It is nothing more 
than the desire of the politicians to form a national 
ticket which will drag to victory their local tickets. 
It is nothing more than a conspiracy on the part of 
the beneficiaries of New Deal favor, financial as well 
as political, to retain those benefits. 


MANIPULATION 
OF DELEGATES 
IS OBVIOUS 


If ever there was an example of 
what Woodrow Wilson meant 
when he said no _ President 
should ever be permitted to get 
even a second nomination by illicit means, it is to be 
found in manipulation of delegates going on now in 
the Democratic party in full view of the American 
people. It is so brazen that it is not even camouflaged. 

The perpetrators of this illicit use of the office-hold- 
ing machinery openly boast about what they want to 
do. Cabinet officers make public speeches urging third 
terms. No word of repudiation comes from the man 
who appointed them. No word of disapproval comes 
from Congress, which, in 1924 in ‘the Senate, and 
several years before in the House, passed resolutions 
expressing opposition to third terms. 

The New Deal officials do not hesitate to use gov- 
ernmental power for political purposes. They rest con- 
fident that there will be no prosecutions. They control 
the Department of Justice. The Attorney General, 
for example, has made no investigation of the activi- 
ties of his fellow office-holders. He probably never 
will. Only last week the -House Committee investi- 
gating the Labor Board submitted unquestioned testi- 
mony to the Department of Justice in which two 
Labor Board members publicly confessed they had 
violated the federal statutes prohibiting officials from 
lobbying for appropriations. Will they be indicted? 

It is pertinent perhaps to recall that a Republican 
President did not hesitate when his party colleagues 
became involved in a public scandal to order the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor to try a Republican 
Cabinet officer who subsequently was convicted in the 
Teapot Dome episode. 

The acid test of the sincerity of the New Deal will 
be found in its willingness or unwillingness to enforce 
the law equally against all classes and in its readiness, 
moreover, to obey the spirit and the letter of the 
Hatch law which forbids political activity on the 
part of federal employees. 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Soft “interpretations” already have been made mere- 
ly forbidding officials from actual attendance as 
delegates, when, as a matter of fact, the Hatch law 
was intended to cover any activity whatsoever in- 
fluencing the selection of delegates. Has the Depart- 
ment of Justice investigated the recent political activi- 
ties of officials in Washington? 

And what shall be said of the propriety of govern- 
ment officials, even though not specifically covered 
by the Hatch Act, in indulging in public utterances 
designed to line up third term delegates? 

If the Democratic party wants to break the third- 
term tradition, it has a legal right to do so. There 
is no law or constitutional inhibition against it. 
But it is vitally important whether the Democratic 
party acts as a free agent or whether it develops the 
personal characteristics of the Nazi party of Germany 
or the Fascist party of Italy where, in each case, 
one man or a group of his aides has the real say. 

Back in 1912 a great political party split in two 
because the incumbent President, William Howard 
Taft, was about to be nominated by delegates repre- 
senting the office-holder influence. Harold Ickes was 
one of those so shocked that he followed Theodore 
Roosevelt into the Bull Moose party. But what was 
done by the Taft delegates of 1912 is not much differ- 
ent from what is being done today by the cohorts of 
Franklin Roosevelt in the various states. 
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ADMINISTRATION’S It has long been an accepted 
RENOMINATING fact in American politics that 
POWER COMPLETE 2 President of the United States 

has the political power through 
his office-holders to get a second nomination. Except 
p for the outburst in 1912, the idea of letting a Presi- 
dent have a second nomination has rarely ever been 
opposed by the politicians. And what has been con- 
ceded to be easy of accomplishment with respect to a 
second nomination is also true with respect to a third 
nomination. The political power of an Administration 
in office over the party machinery is complete. 

If by this political device the third-term tradition 
is broken, it will affect not merely the 1940 election, 
but the future of all elections in American history. 
Every President heretofore has thought he deserved 
one renomination. Whatever effort he may have made 
during his first term to secure renomination has been 
more or less approved under our political system. 





A nomination obtained by illicit means ought not to be honored 
by the American people . . Governmental influence seen in 
hand-picked delegations . . New precedents for future. 


But, in the second term, we have liked to think that 
our Presidents would be free from any influence, that 
they would renounce all ambition and consider only 
the public welfare. 


FINAL DECISION Once a third-term nomination 
IN HANDS OF is given to one President, it will 
AMERICAN VOTERS mean that all Presidents here- 

after will consider themselves 
eligible for a third try. And if Mr. Roosevelt is 
elected for a third term, the time will come when a 
fourth term will seem equally desirable to the political 
cliques which so often surround a President and share 
the political booty of billions, or the political power 
that goes with it. 

The New Deal has captured the Supreme Court by 
appointing men with preconceived notions of how the 
Constitution shall be interpreted so as to perpetuate 
a particular economic philosophy. The New Deal has 
had easy control of both houses of Congress but in 
1938 lost ground. Now, with Roosevelt on the ticket, 
the New Deal planners hope to increase their hold 
on the legislative branch of the government so as to 
have undisputed command of all three branches of the 
government. Could any trend toward one-man com- 
mand be plainer? 

Concede that this is a time of crisis abroad, but is 
there any crisis in the American system of government 
any more important to us and our future? If we are 
going to have a system of indefinite presidential ten- 
ure, it would be far better to go to the English system 
which permits instantaneous recall rather than to 
bestow on one man for twelve years the power of 
veto of legislation—a power which is stronger than 
that of two-thirds of both houses of Congress minus 
just one vote in either house. 

The present machinations in several states of the 
union, including those in which organization-con- 
trolled primaries are to be held, indicate clearly that the 
“spontaneous” wave of sentiment for a third term has 
given way to a deliberately controlled process by 
which delegates are selected through state central com- 
mittees dominated by Administration influence. 

A presidential nomination obtained by illicit means 
ought not be accepted by any man who has held the 
high office of President of the United States. Such 
a nomination ought not to be honored by the Ameri- 
can people. 

















The Plane-Making 
Race: U.S. Holds 
The Inside Track 


The American aircraft industry has 
worries that are the envy of every 
American businessman. 

During recent weeks airplane man- 
ufacturers have been showing all the 
usual symptoms of an industry in 
trouble: hurried directors’ meetings, 
soothing trade association statements, 
an emergency inspection tour by a* 
Cabinet officer, conferences with Gov- 
ernment executives in Washington, a 
supercautious attitude in making up 
production and plant expansion sched- 
ules. 

Yet worried looks are hard to find 
among aircraft executives. 

Their trouble clouds have a silver 
lining. More than that, the clouds are 
solid sterling all the way through. 

The happy affliction of the aircraft 
industry is that it has too many 
orders. From this fact flow all its 
present troubles. 

On the West Coast an excess of 
orders has piled up a backlog for five 
major companies totaling a quarter of 
a billion dollars. 

In the East, too many orders have 
endangered supplies of plane engines. 
This in turn has nearly exhausted the 
facilities of machine tool manufac- 
turers. 

For the countrywide aircraft indus- 
try in general, an excess of orders has 
meant a knock-down, drag-out fight 
between the U.S. Army and Navy 
and the French-British purchasing 
commissions for control of the indus- 
try’s output. Plane manufacturers are 
caught in the cross-fire of this struggle. 

The secret of the whys and where- 
fores of this struggle is revealed by the 
Pictogram on this page. It shows an 
estimate of the present monthly pro- 
duction of war planes by the key 
nations. 

Based on the best-informed private and official sources 
here and abroad, the ratings are not final figures, but 
are believed to come as close to the truth as is possible 
in time of war. 

The Pictogram reveals that Germany still has a good 
edge of 200 planes per month over the combined output 
of French and British factories. 

In order to tip the balance of air power in their favor, 
. the Allies must rely on American and Italian production. 

An expert American observer who toured German 
aircraft factories found them making 28 planes a day— 
840 a month—just before the Munich crisis in 1938. 
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This volume of production was slowly increased until 
the outbreak of war and start of the British blockade. 
The belief is that Germany now is certainly making 1,200 
war planes a month and may be making as many as 1,500. 

Balanced against this is a British-French total of 
1,000 war birds a month. 

During the feverish years of preparation that preceded 
the September 3 war declaration, Great Britain ex- 
panded its aircraft industry. Experts say, however, that 
the expansion did not exceed half of Britain’s real 
needs. The result is that Great Britain is listed in the 
wisest calculations as a producer of not more than 800 
planes a month. 
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Even this figure must be qualified. Not all British 
plane production can go to the Western Front. A large 
proportion is reserved for colonial policing and at least 
144 ships must replace planes sent to Finland so far. 

France supplements British production with an out- 
put believed not to exceed 200 planes a month. French 
aircraft factories still suffer from the effects of the 
Socialist Blum Government, when the industry was 
nationalized, factories were not run full-time and effi- 
ciency lagged. 

United States and Italian plants hold the balance. 
Italy makes planes only when it can get the raw ma- 
terials through the blockade, which is only when the 
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British grant permission. Last week Britain tightened 
the blockade on Italy. Italian production, when ma- 
terials are available, is estimated at 250 planes a month. 

While European plants work a 24-hour day, American 
production is far from full capacity. Though the exact 
war plane figures are an official secret, the best estimate 
is 400 war craft a month at present, with the output 
steadily increasing. 

American aircraft makers know their focal position in 
Europe’s air control race. They insist, however, that 
the U.S. Army and Navy will be served first, next will 
come domestic commercial orders, export trade with 
neutrals third and finally Allied war orders. 
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The Perils of Being a Neutral 


Dangers Facing U. S. Stressed by Plight of Other Non-Belligerents 


War comes closer to lives 
of the people in Rumania, 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey 


The exacting, nerve-racking task that 
it is to be a neutral nation is now being 
brought home to American officials by ex- 
amples abroad. 

When the neutrality laws were invoked 
in September, that was not the end of 


American duties as a neutral, as some 
groups in Congress thought. President 


Roosevelt found it necessary to send the 
Atlantic squadron on neutrality patrol, to 
wrestle diplomatically with the British, 
French and German foreign offices, to take 
other means of making neutrality active. 
When the twenty-one American repub- 
lics proclaimed a safety-belt around this 
hemisphere, many Congressmen hoped that 
declaration would suffice. They have 
learned since that the belt is far from ac- 
ceptance by Europe’s warring nations. It 
may take years of wrangling before this 
neutrality safeguard is accepted. 


Perils to Other Neutrals 

Last week other neutrals—Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey and Rumania—found that 
it may be dangerous, expensive and some- 
times almost impossible to remain neutral. 

Norway’s greatest trial came when the 
British destroyer Cossack, acting on Ad- 
miralty orders, entered Norwegian terri- 
torial waters to board the German prison 
ship Altmark and free 326 British sailors 
after a hand-to-hand fight. 

The United States has yet to have its 
neutrality slapped so brazenly. Closest 
American counterpart to the Altmark in- 
cident is the chasing of the German pocket 
battleship Admiral Graf Spee through the 
safety zone into Montevideo harbor by 
three British war vessels and the chasing 
of the German tanker Arauca into Port 
Everglades, Fla., by a British cruiser. 

Norway’s difficulties stem from the fact 
that the British Admiralty believes Ger- 
many has been using Norwegian territorial 
waters as a convenient corridor to Germany 
to escape the British blockade. This was 
reflected in British shrugging at Norway’s 
charge of “a gross violation of internation- 
al law”, at Norway’s threat to take the 
case to the League of Nations, at Nor- 
wegian suggestions that President Roose- 
velt arbitrate the dispute. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain told Par- 
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SWEDEN’S HANSSON 
A neutral at peace 


liament that the Navy had “admirably 
conducted” its of the Altmark’s 
prisoners. He refused to apologize. In fact, 
the Allied reaction has been to send Brit- 
ish naval vessels to patrol waters around 
Murmansk, Russian Arctic port, and the 
Norwegian ocean “corridor.” 


U.S. Troubles in Bermuda 


Neutrality difficulties hit the United 
States again last week when it was dis- 
closed that British officers removed sacks 
of mail at Bermuda from an American 
Clipper plane “at bayonet point.” Though 
the British deny the bayonet charge, they 
admit the mail seizures and, as a result, 
Congress fumed last week with charges by 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, and 
others that the seizure is “foolish” and 
“exasperating.” 

But by comparison with Sweden’s neu- 
trality troubles, the United States is lucky. 

Swedish Premier Per Albin Hansson is 
really on a spot. His countrymen fear that 
Russia, advancing last week to only six 
miles from Viborg, will break into the 
Finnish central plain and go from there 
across to Sweden. This fear was reenforced 
when Russian bombs fell on Pajala, Swed- 


seizure 


ish border town. Swedes would like to 
help Finland and have been volunteering 
in large numbers. Sweden, however, can- 
not be officially pro-Finnish because of 
fear of reprisals from Germany. King 
Gustav made it plain last week that 
Sweden will not officially aid its neighbor 
“neutral”, the hard-pressed Finland of 
President Kyosti Kallio. 


War Threats in Near East 
Rumania’s neutrality troubles are per- 
haps the most acute. After months-long 
intrigue in Bucharest, Rumania notified 
Great Britain last week that oil shipments 
to Germany would not be increased. This 
was decided after the Allies threatened 


to cancel military guarantees to Rumania 
and started cutting off Rumania’s sup- 
plies of cotton, wool, jute and iron ore. 
Germany 


Immediately dispatched Dr. 
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FINLAND‘S KALLIO 
A neutral at war 


Karl Clodius to Bucharest to insist on full 
1940 oil quotas. 

All Rumania could do was to order 
reservists called for March 1 to report im- 
mediately and to ban export of war es- 
sentials. Rumania will be mobilized March 
Ae 

New pressure on Turkey came when 
Russia ordered hundreds of Soviet tech- 
nicians home from jobs in Turkey. Ger- 
many already has taken similar steps. 
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* * * “Sorrows Of Mankind” was 
the subject chosen by a group of 
terpsichoreans for a series of origi- 
nal dances performed recently for 
ballet-lovers. However, one of the 
most important Sorrows was not 
included in their repertoire: “Pay- 
ing the Gasoline Tax.” It would be 
a “natural.” Imagine yourself, Sen- 
ator, as the premier attraction... 
surrounded by motorists symboli- 
cally attired in barrels! 





THINGS LOOK BRIGHTER 


for motorists since the introduction 
of the new Sealed-Beam head- 
lamps. Generally included with all 
the new models, these give 50% in- 
crease in illumination, yet direct 
the light to the road where it be- 
longs and away from the eyes of 
drivers coming the other way. May 
they speed the day when the pas- 
sage of another car no longer is the 
cue for averted gaze, holding on, 
and hoping. 


***The Station Wagon Has 
Become More Popular in recent 
years. It used to suggest the pos- 
session of a country estate, a fleet 
of limousines, and a Social Register 
rating. Now, however, this vehicle 
is often the only car in the garage! 
We even heard of one gentleman 
who, while not of the landed gentry, 
bought himself a station wagon and 
lettered “Noah State” on the door. 


* * * Breakage Of Glass Parts be- 
came a vexing problem in Esso 
Marketers laboratory at the Bay- 
way Refinery, and often prevented 
the use of costly equipment until 
they could be replaced. So the Em- 
ployee Training Department sought 
an instructor for selected men who, 
when trained, would be able to ef- 
fect simple repairs and make some 
of the needed glass equipment. At 
the Glass Blowers of the World ex- 
hibit at the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair, they found a man who has 
been blowing glass 28 years in be- 
half of art and commerce. Now 
three laboratory men of Bayway 
are fast becoming adept at the an- 
cient art. This is just one of the 
many training activities sponsored 
by Esso Marketers, who believe 
that no man should ever stop learn- 
ing, at any age. 


*** Television Contributed Its 
Mite to the automotive saga of last 
year. Air passengers gliding in to 
New York’s new Municipal Airport 
were able to watch an epochal tele- 
cast of their own plane in the act of 
landing. Imaginative ones foresaw 
the day when similar arrangements 
might ease the difficulties of the 
motorist who has but one foot 
clearance at each end of the only 
parking space on the block. 


* * * Six Auto Racers lined up for 
the start of an indoor midget car 
race. The official starter, instead of 
waving a flag to get the boys off 
around the saucer, fired a blank 
pistol. Whereupon, all six drivers 
got out and examined all four tires 
for the blowout! That’s the story 
one of our readers sends in, naming 
no names, places or dates, and sign- 
ing no name to the letter . . . What 
do you think? .. . So do we! 


* * * If The Mayor Of Your Town 
took a liking to your house or farm, 
ordered you off the premises, and 
took possession, the least you would 
expect would be to be paid the fair 
value of your property. It is other- 
wise south of the border. The Mexi- 
can Government encouraged foreign 
oil companies to import capital and 
men to search for petroleum, drill 
wells, build pipelines, terminals, re- 
fineries, bulk plants and retail out- 
lets. For a great many years the 
companies poured more U.S. dol- 
lars into Mexico than they could 
get back through the sale of oil. 
Eventually the investment grew to 
large proportions. Nearly two years 
ago Mexico seized the petroleum 
business. In July, 1938, Secretary 
Hull sent a note to the Mexican 
Government saying “The taking of 
property without compensation is 
confiscation.” No payment for these 
seized properties has been made or 
offered. Her financial position is 
such that Mexico could not meet 
the Secretary’s demand for prompt 
and effective payment. 


There is curiosity on the part of 
many people in the U.S. as to what 
actually happened in Mexico. They 
just cannot believe that a sovereign 
power would emulate the ethics of 
brigands. In fact, so many people 
have asked us what it is all about 
that we have distributed an account 
of the events leading up to and 
subsequent to the expropriation. It 
is fascinating reading. 


We have a few copies left and while 
the supply lasts, will be glad to 
send one to any reader of the 
column. If you want this story, 
write promptly for THE MEXI- 
CAN OIL SEIZURE as told by 
Donald R. Richberg. Address 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.) 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. ; 
(Advertisement ) 




















Question of the Wook 
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Should President Disclose His Third-Term Position 
Before Party Convention and, if so, How Long Before? 


Rep. John D. Dingell 


(Dem.), Michigan; Member, House 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

Let me say plainly and unequivocally 
that the establishment of a third term prec- 
edent strikes no terror in my heart. I feel 
that the record of a man and his character 
are all that should be considered. In some 
instances, one term might be too much; in 
other instances, a third term insufficient. 
If Roosevelt wants a third term, it is all 
right with me. 

Roosevelt can reveal his attitude toward 
a third term after the convention nomi- 
nates him. That will be early enough for 
me and the Nation. 


Senator Van Nuys 


(Dem.), Indiana; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments; Member, Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Judiciary, 


answers: 

Applying conditions as they exist today, 
I am thoroughly convinced that the Pres- 
ident should declare his intentions long 
before the Democratic National Conven- 
tion meets. The next election will be a 
crucial one. If he delays in revealing his 
attitude until the convention meets or 
shortly before, the selection of a nominee 
again may be made in some smoke-filled 
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How early should a two-term 
President announce his intentions 
regarding a third term? 

In view of President Roosevelt's 
reticence on his plans, that ques- 
tion involves a major issue of 
today. The United States News 
therefore asked all Democratic 
Members of Congress for their 
views. Numerous answers are 
printed herewith and more will 
appear in the next issue. A com- 
pilation of answers at hand shows: 


Sixteen legislators feel that 
the President is justified in 
withholding announcement of 


his intentions until the time of 
the Democratic Convention or 
at least until Congress ad- 
journs; seven feel an early 
announcement is urgently 
needed to clear the political 
atmosphere; nine are noncom- 
mittal or decline to comment. 


1. How long in advance of the 
Democratic National Convention 
should the President reveal his at- 
titude toward a third term? 

2. Or would you consider it de- 
sirable if the President did not dis- 
close his position until the conven- 
tion meets? 





back room—all the result of trades, swaps 
and barters and with the usual result. 

In fairness to the other candidates and 
the people, sufficient time should be af- 
forded to the delegates to weigh and ap- 
praise all contenders in the hope of pick- 
ing the best man. 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Navy; 
Former National Vice Commander, 
American Legion, 


answers: 


The President need not disclose his posi- 
tion until the convention meets. 


Senator E. C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance, Interstate Commerce 
and Military Affairs, 


answers: 


Perhaps the President does not believe 
in State primaries and prefers to have the 
Democratic convention controlled by the 
Kellys and the Hagues. I do not know, but 
I do know that his awkward silence and 
his refusal to take his real friends—the 
American voters—into his confidence are 
making a miserable farce out of every State 
primary and cheating the voters out of the 
opportunity of making a free choice. 

However, if, in his own mind, the Presi- 


dent has not closed the door to a third 
term, his strategy of silence is dramatically 
effective and can only result in a sweeping 
draft. In that case, I shall have no fault 
whatever to find with his political tech- 
nique. 


Rep. Martin J. Kennedy 


(Dem.), New York; Member, House 
Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 


Answer to first question: 6 months. 
Answer to second question: No. 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


(Dem.), Oklahoma; Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs; Member, 
Committees on Appropriations and 
Agriculture, 


answers: 

As I see the matter, President Roosevelt, 
in the interest of the public service, is not 
permitted to make any statement relative 
to a third term issue for the following rea- 
sons: 

If the President should decide and make 
a public statement that he would be a 
candidate for the third term, or that he 
would accept a nomination if tendered for 
a third term, thereafter immediately the 
opposition to the President, personal, offi- 
cial and political and otherwise, would 
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SENATOR THOMAS 


center a fight against his nomination and 
election. 

This would divert the public mind from 
our many serious problems to political 
developments and this, as I see it, would 
not be in the public interest. On the other 
hand, if the President should decide and 
announce that he would not be a candidate 
to succeed himself and that he would not 
accept a renomination and would not serve 
if reelected, then such announcement 
would release all persons aspiring to secure 
the Democratic nomination. 

This would mean that a number of 
candidates on the majority side would be- 
gin immediately to organize to promote 
their own political interests. Again, such 
activities would not, from my viewpoint, 
be in the public interest. 

It occurs to me that the better policy is 
for the President to confine his attention 
to the duties of his office and permit the 
Congress to function without undue in- 
terest in the selection of a successor to the 
President. 


Rep. Robert G. Allen 


(Dem.), Pennsylvania; Member, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


So far as domestic issues are concerned, 
I deem it advisable for the President to 
declare his intentions regarding a third 
term as soon as possible. The leaders of the 
Democratic Party will be baffled and non- 
plussed until the President does reveal his 
attitude. 

On the other hand, were it to become 
known abroad that President Roosevelt 
would not seek a third term, his prestige in 
international affairs would certainly suffer. 
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Weighing all factors, however, it is my 
opinion that a forthright declaration from 
the President is desirable at this time. 


Rep. J. Buell Snyder 


(Dem.), Pennsylvania; Chairman, House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on War 
Department Appropriations, 


answers: 


To help the Republican party, of course, 
it would be better if he (the President) 
would reveal his decision right now. 

To help the Democratic party, he should 
disclose his position at the psychological 
time. That might not be until the con- 
vention meets. 


Rep. Joe Hendricks 


(Dem.), Florida; Chairman, Air Mail 
Service Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 


If President Roosevelt intends to per- 
mit himself to be drafted at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, he should not 
reveal his intentions until the convention 
is actually in session and then only at the 
propitious moment. 

If the President has no intentions of 
being drafted or of accepting if drafted, 
then he should reveal his intentions not 
later than July 1. 


Rep. Harry R. Sheppard 


(Dem.), California; Member, House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

My answer is that it would largely de- 
pend upon circumstances. If the Chief 
Executive had pending legislation which, in 
his opinion, was of material benefit to the 
Nation and if by stating in advance, or 
while Congress was in session, he might 
lose the support of the House due to fac- 
tionalism, I would say he would be per- 
fectly correct and politically wise in re- 
fraining from making a statement as to his 
attitude toward a third term until his pro- 
gram was completed and the Congress ad- 
journed. 


Rep. William B. Barry 


(Dem.), New York; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 


answers: 


It is my opinion that, as a matter of 
strategy, President Roosevelt should not 
publicly reveal his attitude toward a third 
term until after the Republican convention 
has adopted its platform and selected its 
candidates. 

In the meantime, however, I believe 


that the President should in confidence re- 
veal his position to Postmaster General 
Farley so that the latter can intelligently 
handle the affairs of the Democratic Party 
throughout the Nation. 


Rep. Harry B. Coffee 


(Dem.), Nebraska; Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 

I feel the sooner the President’s position 
on a third term is known the better. 

I cannot believe he will attempt to 
hurdie the third term tradition, and if ne 
does not intend to run, the Democratic 
voters should be accorded an opportunity 
to express their preferences in the States 
holding early primary elections. 


Rep. Knute Hill 


(Dem.), Washington; Member, House 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 


answers: 


Announcement of the President’s atti- 
tude on a third term should be left until 
convention time. Many vital matters, both 
domestic and foreign, are at stake which 
will in a large measure affect the decision 
to be made. 

Nothing is to be gained by an earlier 
declaration except by those who are mere- 
ly politicians. I consider President Roose- 
velt, like Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln, a great statesman as well as a 
shrewd politician. The matter you have in 
mind can be left to his discretion. We 
who believe in the policies of the New 
Deal trust him and the rank and file of the 
voters. 
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How the Press Views Threats 


Of Belligerents to 


Concern over the German claim to a 
“theoretical right” to sink American ships 
that have been forced to Allied contraband 
control ports is discounted by arguments 
of two-thirds of the press that such action 
could not be taken legally. These papers 
hold that it would be a boomerang to Ger- 
man interests. 

One-third of the editors urge that the 
American Neutrality Act be more strictly 
enforced, thereby avoiding contact with 
contraband control enforcement by the 
British navy and providing no excuse for 
possible German attacks. 

The discussion brings up again the treat- 
ment of American shipping by the British 
contraband control, which is denounced by 
some editors as “arbitrary and arrogant 
conduct.” 


World War Sinkings Recalled 


“Berlin has been quick to dispel ‘ill 


founded’ fears,’ says the Washington, 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.), with the comment 


that “Herr Hitler is not likely to forget 
that it was the illegality and inhumanity of 
Germany’s ruthless warfare on neutral 
shipping that had much to do with Amer- 
ica’s entry into the other World War.” 

“Tf our merchant ships keep out of the 
war zone, the American flag is their best 
protection,’ declares the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.). That paper holds 
that “if the Germans get desperate, and 
repeat their mistake of the World War in 
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U.S. Ships 


declaring ‘unrestricted submarine warfare’, 
we shall have to face the open threat of 
being ruled off the Atlantic.” The Gazette 
is convinced that “we can well afford to 
pursue our present policy.” 

“With spread of the war,” remarks the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.), 
“the theory of the Neutrality Act, if ap- 
plied logically, might sweep American 
shipping practically from the seas. But it 
is highly improbable that the German 
government will force any such issue by 





A Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


putting its claimed ‘theoretical’ right into 
practice. 

“As long as the Germans avoid the mis- 
take of acting on their theory, they can 
hope that the effect will be damaging to 
the British. They should be promptly 
warned, nevertheless, that they will be 
held accountable for any American ships 
they sink and, moreover, that such a 
policy will have grave consequences in the 
influence it would have on American pub- 
lic opinion.” 


Modern War Complicated 


“What’s to be done?” asks the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.). “The an- 
swer appears to be ‘nothing.’ And it is 
because modern war is a very complicated 
business, and consequently the mainte- 
nance of neutrality becomes complicated.” 
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The value of the Neutrality Act as a 
safeguard for American shipping is stressed 
by the Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) in 
its comment: “Both the spirit and the let- 
ter of our Neutrality Law contemplate the 
transportation of American goods into 
dangerous European ports in ships of other 
nations. Once these provisions are really 
enforced, America will be freed of danger, 
for our ships will not be in dangerous 
situations.” 

“There is ample evidence,” according to 
the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.), “of the wisdom of that part of 
the revised Neutrality Act which forbids 
American ships to enter the war zone. Ger- 
‘man war craft undoubtedly would sooner 
or later sink an American ship and the 
chances of this country’s getting into the 
war would be increased many fold.” 


Hostility to the British 

“It is possible, of course,” says the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) “that Ger- 
many has been looking about for excuses 
to return to the savage World War policy 
of ‘sink without warning.’ With that policy, 
though, she wrote her doom. As for the 
British, they are rapidly building up a hos- 
tility for arbitrary and arrogant conduct.” 

“The State Department at Washington,” 
observes the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.) , “has complained against the opera- 
tion of the Allied blockade, where it has 
caused unnecessary inconvenience and de- 
lay to American shipping. But this com- 
plaint would be only a whisper compared 
with American indignation if American 
ships bound on their rightful errands to 
neutral ports were torpedoed without no- 
tice by Nazis.” 
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Editors Debate 
The Propriety 
Of 1940 Census 


Protests by citizens against the personal 
nature of some of the questions to be asked 
by the 1940 census enumerators are re- 
flected in the editorial columns of the Na- 
tion’s press, with more than one-quarter 
of the commenting editors predicting diffi- 
culty in the attempt to obtain adequate 
answers from the people. A widespread 
reluctance to answer questions pertaining 
to personal financial affairs is foreseen by 
those who uphold the protests against 
“prying” by the Government. 

The proposed questions are defended 
by nearly three-quarters of the press. 
These favorable comments are based on 
the contention that the information sought 
will be valuable in solving social and eco- 
nomic questions. 


Beneficial Purpose Seen 

“The job of the Census Bureau’s repre- 
sentatives,” explains the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Star-News (Rep.), “is to obtain varied 
data, out of the sum total of which much 
information on how Americans live can 
be obtained, to be utilized to the great 
benefit of the Nation’s citizenry.” 

The attack made on the census ques- 
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“| Get It. The Boys Want to Get Back on the Job” 


tionnaire by Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire is upheld by the Lowell 
(Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.), and that 
paper voices the judgment that “there will 
be no chance of enforcing the penalty- 
carrying points of the law if people in gen- 
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eral revolt against giving information on 
certain questions that they regard as 
merely ‘nosey.” The Courier-Citizen 
holds that there are many citizens who 
agree with the Senator. 

“There is a fear,” as pointed out by the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Record (Dem.), “that 
statistical facts supplied may fall into the 
hands of prying competitors or Govern- 
ment agencies exercising 
certain activities of 
The Record, however, quotes a_repre- 
sentative of the Census Bureau, who de- 
clares that “the statistics lose their iden- 
tity the moment they enter the Census 
Bureau.” 

It is maintained, nevertheless, by the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) that 
“Americans appreciative of the true rights 
of the people in this representative democ- 
racy ought to give vigorous support to 
national legislators who believe that the 
reasonable limit is exceeded in the 1940 
census project, and that it should not be 
permitted to become a reality.’ 

Arguing that “the citizen may properly 
be concerned with the matter,” the Mon- 
roe (Mich.) Evening News (Rep.) charges 
that “the census has been made a catch- 
all for information sought by a dozen Gov- 
ernmental agencies that are seeking to in- 
quire into the life of the individual.” 

“Personal finance matters,” says the 
Morgantown (W.Va.) Dominion-News 
(Dem.) , “long have been considered with- 
in the province of census enumerators.” 


control over 


private business.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of outstand- 
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CUTTING THE COST OF BUILDING 


Antitrust Laws as U.S. Weapon to Insure Competition in Industry 


What Government is doing 
in drive to break log jam 
that checks construction 


The Department of Justice has dusted 
off an old law and is using it as a stream- 
lined weapon to revive activity in the 
building industry. 

The weapon is the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, passed by Congress in 1892. The 
method is to apply this law against mo- 
nopolies and restraints of trade in the en- 
tire industry at once, instead of piece- 
meal. The goal is to restore competition 
in building on the theory that the re- 
straints which have crept into the indus- 
try are throttling it. 

The building industry contributed heav- 
ily to the prosperity of the 1920s by spend- 
ing some $6,000,000,000 annually for new 
homes, new schools and new office build- 
ings. The depression of the 1930s was 
deepened by this industry’s failure to op- 
erate. A revival of building on a large 
scale admittedly would bring business a 
substantial measure of prosperity in the 
1940s. 

The American people, furthermore, need 
more homes as desperately as_ builders 
need more contracts. Government officials 
estimate that there is a potential demand 
for at least 12,000,000 new homes in the 
next ten years. Satisfaction of that de- 
mand would not only provide better hous- 
ing for the population; it also would pro- 
vide jobs for almost 2,500,000 men; it 
would bring orders for lumber, bricks, 
glass, bathroom and kitchen fixtures, fur- 
naces—all the things that go into a house. 


The Stagnation in Building 

The Department of Justice believes it 
has found one cause for stagnation in the 
building industry, one reason why the peo- 
ple who want new homes cannot afford to 
pay for them. This is a belief that the whole 
industry, from top to bottom, is caught in 
a network of combinations and conspiracies 
to keep costs high. 

Labor unions allegedly conspire with con- 
tractors to keep profits and wages up; to- 
gether they conspire with building supply 
companies to maintain high prices for ma- 
terials. Workmen, contractors and dealers, 
in turn, combine with manufacturers of 
building materials, and within each group 
are combinations to keep competitors out. 
In addition, local building laws allegedly 
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are passed primarily to safeguard these 
combinations. 

The antitrust investigation of the build- 
ing industry began only last summer, but 
Government attorneys believe that whole- 
some results already are manifest. In 





Justice Department is trying to 
restore competition to housing. 

Claims building industry is 
caught in a net of restraints. 

Antitrust violations found by 
grand juries in 10 cities. 

Tangle of illegal combinations 
said to make costs prohibitive. 

Restraints charged against un- 
ions, contractors, manufacturers. 

Local building ordinances are 
eyed critically by investigators. 





Pittsburgh, for instance, the city engineer 
estimated that electrical work on a munic- 
ipal hospital should cost $105,000. The 
lowest offer on the first bids was $154,000. 
Then Federal anti-trust investigators en- 
tered the city. Five months later indict- 
ments were returned charging 12 electri- 
cal contractors, a trade association and 
45 individuals with collusive bidding. New 
bids were then received by the city and 
the lowest offer was $117,000. Pittsburgh 
thus was saved $37,000 on this contract 
alone. 

At present the Department is making 
investigations in 11 key cities, from New 
York to Los Angeles. To date 65 indict- 
ments have been returned; 20 charging 
violations of the Sherman Act, 10 alleg- 
ing conspiracy to defraud the United 
States and 35 charging perjury in signing 
affidavits that bids were not collusive. 
These charges involve 39 labor unions, 
110 union representatives, 121 corpora- 
tions and 280 non-union individuals. 

In six of these cases the defendants 
have admitted their guilt and injunctions 
have been issued to restrain further vi- 
olations of antitrust laws. In four crim- 
inal cases, the persons charged did not 
contest the actions and accepted fines to- 
taling $66,000. 

More important to the Justice Depart- 


ment than convictions, however, is the 
elimination of practices in the building 
industry that restrain competition. These 
practices, the Department believes, have 
developed because individuals and com- 
panies engaged in the building industry 
wanted to keep their share of a shrinking 
business. Thus they combined to keep 
newcomers out. Then, as business con- 
tinued to shrink, these combinations con- 
tributed to the shrinkage by boosting 
building costs to reap higher profits from 
the ‘business that remained. And _ the 
higher the costs, the less business resulted. 


Five Evil Practices 


In general the Department of Justice 
has found five practices which it alleges 
both violate the law and hamper build- 
ing activity. These practices consist of: 

1. Combinations to fix prices. 

2. Conspiracies to keep new competi- 
tors out of the industry. 

3. Agreements to rig bids. 

4. Agreements to use only locally made 
materials. 

5. Jurisdictional strikes by labor unions 
to monopolize employment. 

This tangle of combinations is believed 
by the Department to be largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that building costs rose 
10 percent in the Winter of 1936-37 and 
thus contributed to the business setback 
of the next year. Building activity seemed 
on the verge of a rise, but was choked 
off. Since the setback, costs fell only 3 per 
cent and lately costs have again begun to 
rise sharply. 


Manifold Combinations 

One reason for so many combina- 
tions in the building industry is that so 
many goods and services are required to 
build a house. 

Each combination seems to add only 
a trifle to the total cost, but together these 
combinations send building costs prohibi- 
tively high. For this reason, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is proceeding all along 
the line, striking at manufacturers at the 
top of the scale as well as laborers at the 
building site. Indictments already returned 
indicate the nature of the problem the 
Department is trying to solve. 

In New Orleans, for instance, the De- 
partment charged that building  con- 
tractors added to their bids a sum sup- 
posed to cover the costs of all bidders in 
estimating their bids. The successful bid- 
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der then returned a proportionate share to 
each competitor. 

In conspiracies of this type the Depart- 
ment has obtained indictments against 
electrical contractors in San Francisco, 
New Orleans and Pittsburgh; against 
lighting fixture producers in New York; 
against hardwood flooring contractors and 
plastering contractors in San Francisco. 

A second type of conspiracy said to pre- 
vail in the building industry is typified 
by the indictment against the Long Island 
Sand & Gravel Producers Association, 
whose members produce more than 60 
per cent of the sand and gravel used in 
New Yorke City. This group allegedly 
agreed to raise the price of gravel 35 per 
cent and that of sand 25 per cent and saw 
to it that prices were enforced by _per- 
suading dealers to check prices actually 
charged. 

Still another kind of conspiracy found 
by Government investigators is designed 
to keep competitors from entering a busi- 
ness. An example of such a combination 
is provided in charges against the tile in- 
dustry in Chicago. 

The indictment states that ten manu- 
facturers, nine manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives, the Chicago Mantel & Tile Con- 
tractors Association, four contractors and 
the tile layers’ union agreed to keep all 
Chicago’s tile business within the family. 
To accomplish this a list of “legitimate” 
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An old dispute in court 


contractors was prepared. These contrac- 
tors agreed to buy tile exclusively from the 
manufacturers, who in turn agreed not to 
sell tile to rival contractors. 

To help the combination along, the un- 
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ion assertedly agreed to work only for the 
approved contractors and to lay tile made 
only by the approved manufacturers. To 
enforce the scheme, contractors allegedly 
boycotted manufacturers who violated the 
agreement and union labor refused to work 
for contractors who failed to comply. 

The same type of conspiracy is alleged 
in the Cleveland glazing industry, where a 
union official allegedly established a mo- 
nopoly in the wood-sash business; and in 
the tile industry in Detroit. 


Undue Favor to Local Business 

A fourth type of conspiracy is aimed at 
aiding local business at the expense of 
competitors in other areas. An example of 
this situation is the indictment against the 
building stone industry in Chicago. 

The Department of Justice alleges that 
the Chicago and Cook County Building 
and Construction Trades Council agreed 
with three contracting companies to use 
building stone cut only in Chicago. In re- 
turn, the union refused to work for any 
but Chicago contractors. As a result of this 
alleged conspiracy, Indiana limestone could 
not be used in Chicago buildings, although 
Indiana plants employed American Feder- 
ation of Labor stone-cutters and paid bet- 
ter wages than Chicago concerns. 

Incidentally this agreement also is said 
to have raised building costs by forcing 
shipments of uncut stone into the Chicago 
area, whereas stone cut near quarries in 
Indiana could be transported more cheap- 
ly because the waste already had been 
eliminated. 

A fifth infraction of the antitrust laws 
involves jurisdictional labor disputes. The 
classic example of this restraint on trade 
is said to be the dispute between ma- 
chinists and carpenters in the Anheuser- 
Busch plant in St. Louis. After a long- 
standing jurisdictional dispute, wherein 
the employer was helpless, carpenters 
struck because the company refused to 
let them, instead of machinists, install 
brewery machinery. This situation has led 
to the indictment of William Hutcheson, 
president of the carpenters’ union, and 
three other union officials. 

These examples of restrictions in build- 
ing are not isolated instances. The De- 
partment of Justice is convinced that these 
practices exist in almost all American 
cities and, to supplement the special in- 
vestigation, United States district attor- 
neys are cooperating in 14 cities besides 
the 11 now being investigated. Future in- 
dictments are expected against large man- 
ufacturing concerns and groups of manu- 
facturers who are said to combine to keep 
the prices of building supplies high. 

The Department of Justice also is pre- 
pared to proceed against 


cities whose 


ordinances and building codes contribute 
to ham-stringing the industry. At the mo- 
ment it is encouraging individuals to pro- 
ceed in court against cities where they be- 
lieve building laws prevent them from 
building sound houses. The Department 
will cooperate in court action thus taken. 

As authority for the belief that local 
laws which restrain trade are void, De- 
partment attorneys cite a Supreme Court 
decision last year which held invalid a 
Florida law requiring a heavy inspection 
fee for all imports of Belgian cement. 

This broad antitrust campaign in the 
building industry is expected by Thurman 
W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the division, to reduce building 
costs substantially. It is not expected, 
however, to work miracles. Mr. Arnold 
and his colleagues freely admit that anti- 
trust laws can do only part of the job. 
But they do believe that by removing 
existing restrictions they will do much to 
open the way for new experiments in low- 
cost housing, experiments which, perhaps, 
can bring to the American people the mil- 
lions of cheap houses they need. 

The campaign also is expected to prove 
that antitrust laws can be enforced in the 
United States if the Department of Justice 
proceeds against entire industries, instead 
of against isolated combinations within 
those industries. If Mr. Arnold has his 
way, the current building campaign will be 
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but a prelude to similar drives in other in- 
dustries. At the moment he has his eye on 
alleged abuses of industrial patents. 

His purpose is to restore to the public the 
supposed benefits of competition. 
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Retail Sales Near a 10-Year Record 
Figures Make Bright Spot in First-Quarter Business Picture 


Rural trade runs ahead 
of urban; large gains in 
household goods, textiles 


Retail trade is a bright spot in an oth- 
erwise somewhat drab first-quarter busi- 
ness picture. Total retail sales in January 
were approximately 10 per cent better 
than in the corresponding month of 1939. 
Department stores made the poorest show- 
ing, with a gain of about 4% per cent. 
Rural retail sales were up 12 per cent and 
chain stores did equally well. 

Although bad weather early in Febru- 
ary cut into trade rather severely, the first 
quarter—benefited by an early Easter—is 
expected to run 7 or 8 per cent better than 
a year ago. 

Retail sales in 1939, according to the 
Department of Commerce, aggregated $38,- 
000,000,000—over 7 per cent above 1938 
and, with the exception of 1937, the best 
since 1930. Gains were particularly marked 


in motor vehicles and automotive equip- 
ment, furniture, and household equipment. 
Distribution of cotton textiles 
very high, making a new all-time record. 
Rural retail sales, stimulated by exception- 
ally large Government payments, outran 
other categories of trade and exceeded even 
the high records of 1929 and 1937. 

Whether the second and subsequent 
quarters of 1940 maintain the recent fa- 
vorable comparisons with last year will de- 
pend chiefly on the size and duration of 
the rather generally anticipated spring re- 
bound in industrial activity. 

The national income in recent months 
has been running at the rate of approxi- 
mately $73,000,000,000 a year—slightly 
above the 1937 figure—which affords 
grounds for the hope that retail sales this 
year may equal or exceed the $40,000,000,- 
000 of 1937. 

There probably will be some shift in 
trade during 1940 from rural to urban sec- 
tions. Government payments—which are 


also was 


regarded by farmers as “extra” money— 
will be somewhat reduced, and rural sales 
may do well to hold to last year’s level. 
Any marked gains this year are more like- 
ly to be in the urban areas, based on higher 
industrial employment and pay rolls. 

Active retail trade during the winter and 
early spring is providing an outlet for the 
inventories of finished goods resulting from 
the rapid increase in basic production last 
autumn. This boom, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, pushed inventories 
of manufacturers up about 714 per cent for 
the year. The volume of production has 
now fallen into closer adjustment with con- 
sumer buying, and any further inventory 
accumulation should at least be held to a 
minimum. 

The influence of retail trade in support- 
ing the general business level, however, 
should not be overemphasized. Retail sales 
have little “barometric” significance. They 
do not ordinarily “forecast” industrial ac- 
tivity, but tend to lag behind it. High trade 
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Retail trade, which roughly measures consumption of economic 
goods, increased last year about $2,500,000,000 over 1938. 
Sales in the first quarter are running several per cent above 
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the same period of 1939, only a minor portion of the gain 
being attributable to higher prices. Outlook is that 1940 
may equal 1937 and possibly set a new record since 1930. 
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The Trend of Business 





volumes this spring, therefore, are a re- 
flection of recent high industrial output 
rather than a reliable index of the future. 

The “lag” was clearly shown in 1933, 
when trade failed to rise with industry. 
Looking ahead into 1940, the prospects 
for the second half are, at this distance, so 
obscure that any estimates must be looked 
upon as very tentative. If the average in- 
dustrial production level holds at 110 or 
better, retail trade should rise to at least 
the $40,000,000,000 figure indicated above. 


* 


The Bottom Near 
In Present Recession? 








Business news of the week is inconclu- 
sive, which might be interpreted as sug- 
gesting that the immediate recession is ap- 
proaching bottom. 

Steel operations slipped only two more 
points to 67 per cent of capacity, and trade 
authorities suggest a probable limit to the 
recession at around 60 per cent. New buy- 
ing, however, is even quieter than in re- 
cent weeks. 

Cotton consumption in January at 730,- 
143 bales was a record for the month; ex- 
ports also made a January record at 1,027,- 
000 bales. 

Commodity markets were enlivened by 
hectic trading in wheat, prices rising close 
to the limit on two separate days. The ex- 
planation, however, appears to have been 
mainly in technical conditions of the mar- 
ket. 

The capital market also came to life 
vigorously with flotation of $126,500,000 
of new issues. The bulk of this was in the 
tax-exempt field. 





* 


The Heavy Increase 
In Export Trade 





Absence of any seasonal decline in Jan- 
uary exports provides a good augury for a 
continued high level of foreign trade. Ex- 
ports of goods produced in the United 
States held at the December level of $358,- 
000,000—70 per cent above the January, 
1939, figure. 

The favorable January showing is partly 
due to exceptionally large exports of raw 
cotton, the result of low stocks abroad and 
favorable price relationships between 
American and other cotton. The phenom- 
enally heavy movement of this product 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 

However, several other important groups 
also showed increases over January, 1939, 
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ranging from 40 to 400 per cent. In this 
group were: aircraft and parts, with ex- 
ports of $25,000,000 last month against 
$5,000,000 in January 1939; raw cotton, 
$59,000,000 against $15,000,000; copper, 
$15,000,000 against $4,000,000; iron and 
steel products, $33,000,000 against $14,- 
000,000; chemicals, $17,000,000 against 


$9,000,000; machinery, $47,000,000 against 
$33,000,000. 

Exports of food and tobacco products 
were somewhat lower than a year ago. Mo- 
tor vehicles and parts gained only 10 per 
cent—and this largely in trucks. Petroleum 
products likewise showed a gain of only 
10 per cent. 




















3000 Salesmen further the Message of National 
Biscuit Company through 500,000 Retail Outlets 


HEREVER food products are sold, 

it is a familiar sight to see the Na- 

tional Biscuit Company salesman. Practi- 
cally all food stores in the United States are 
called upon once a week and some more often. 
His coming is eagerly awaited, his wel- 
come is sincere. For he is always more than 
a salesman; he is a willing helper, a friend 
and counsellor upon whom his trade ce- 
pends to see that the stock of National Bis- 
cuit Company products, carefully selected 
from 500 varieties, is attractively displayed, 
thoroughly fresh, complete in every detail. 


Carefully selected and trained men, 3,000 
of them, working out of 252 Selling Agencies 
strategically placed for quick, efficient ser- 
vice, make this cooperation possible. 

The National Biscuit Company salesman 
and his dealers are essentially “partners” in 
the business of selling NBC products. His 
untiring efforts in actual demonstration and 
sale, his judgment in arranging displays and 
advertising material, and his helpful advice 
and interest ring up extra dollars for both. 

That is why he is, in every sense, we be- 
lieve, an Ambassador of Good Will. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


BAKERS OF RITZ, PREMIUM CRACKERS, UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED 
WHEAT, NBC GRAHAM CRACKERS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT habitually advertise 
“close-out sales” for merchandise with- 
out risking action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission has _pro- 
ceeded against a Chicago fountain pen 
dealer for representing his regular method 
of conducting sales as a “close-out sale” 
or as offering “reduced close-out prices.” 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT give price discounts in 
lieu of brokerage commissions to food 
brokers who trade in some commodities 
on their own account. The Federal Trade 
Commission ordered two grain companies 
to cease giving a dealer discounts in sell- 
ing him beans, purchased for his own ac- 
count. 


* * % 


YOU CAN, if you are a partner in a 
brokerage firm, law office or doctor’s firm, 
set up a pension trust for your employes 
and take the same tax exemptions allowed 
pension trusts for corporations. As a 
partner, however, you cannot receive ben- 
efits from the trust, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds. 

* * * 


YOU CAN deduct as a bad debt on your 
income tax return a loss sustained in fore- 
closing a mortgage. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds that losses on mortgages are 
not limited by the capital loss provisions 
affecting sales or exchanges of property. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate an 
employe whom you discharged for union 
activity because he is physically unfit for 
the job. The Labor Board holds that phys- 
ical unfitness is no bar to a reinstatement 


Federal court and administrative decisions: 


order if the employe discharged 


through discrimination. 


was 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise that you are 
giving one article free with the purchase 
of another article if you charge a price 
higher than normal for the article you sell. 
The Federal Trade Commission holds that 
such practices are illegal. 


YOU CANNOT reduce wages or in- 
crease hours in your plant if a union is 
organized and wants to bargain, unless you 
notify the union of your intention. One 
employer who failed to consult or notify 
the union on these points has been held 
guilty of refusing to bargain collectively 
by the Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take the earned income credit 
for both you and your wife if you file a 
joint income tax return and your wife has 
an income of her own. In taking the 
credit allowed, however, you must make 
separate computations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sign a closed shop con- 
tract with a union and safely discharge 
non-union workers unless the union had a 
majority of your workers as members 
when you signed the contract and was not 
dominated by you as an employer. The 
Labor Board these two conditions 
must prevail in any closed shop contract. 


says 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT get a Wage-Hour law 
exemption as a seasonal industry if you 
close your plant at certain seasons of the 
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year just because it is too expensive to 
operate at those times. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes lose your fight 
with a union by winning it. The Labor 
Board recently ordered an employer to 
bargain with a union which no longer 
represented a majority of his employes be- 
cause the Board found the union lost its 
majority through the employer’s opposi- 
tion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN employe house-to-house ped- 
dlers to sell your wares in Oklahoma. The 
Supreme Court of that State has held city 
ordinances banning house-to-house selling 
are unconstitutional. Cities cannot define 
such peddling as “public nuisances,” the 
court said. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enter into an agree- 
ment with wholesalers and retailers to 
maintain retail prices and agree to boycott 
other dealers who cut prices, or wholesalers 
who sell to price-cutting dealers. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has recently pro- 
hibited such an agreement among liquor 
wholesalers and retailers in the District 
of Columbia. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use reproductions of can- 
celled internal revenue stamps on repro- 
ductions of documents which require the 
attachment of such stamps. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau permits black and white 
reproductions to be “made, held and dis- 
posed of” for lawful purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a chauffeur’s license for 
an alien in New York. The New York 
Court of Appeals holds that the State 
law refusing chauffeurs’ licenses to aliens 
violates the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an exemption from 
the Wage and Hour law as a seasonal in- 
dustry if you can prove that you cease op- 
erations during certain periods of the year 
for climatic and other natural reasons. A 
provisional exemption was recently granted 
a company which cures peanut-fed hogs, 
on the ground that such hogs are available 
for curing only between November and 


April. 
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TESTING THE WAGE-HOUR LAW 


New Administrator 


Confirmation of Col. Fleming 
marks deviation from policy 
followed by predecessors 


Vigorous enforcement of the Wage and 
Hour Law, in all its phases, is just begin- 
ning. 

The United States Senate has finally 
cut the last of the red tape which blocked 
confirmation of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion’s third Administrator. He is Col. 
Philip B. Fleming, an Army engineer. 
To permit a commissioned Army officer to 
hold a civilian administrative post, a spe- 
cial law was required. This law was passed 
and the appointment of Colonel Fleming 
was confirmed by the Senate last week. 

At the headquarters of the Wage and 
Hour Division, the new Administrator 
wrote out a receipt: 

“Received of Harold D. (Charlie Mc- 
Carthy) Jacobs one Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, slightly used, but in fair condi- 
oscee 


How Officials Have Shifted 

Mr. (Charlie McCarthy) Jacobs is the 
head of the Division’s publicity depart- 
ment. Since the resignation last October 
of Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator num- 
ber one, he has been Administrator in 
name—because of the legal technicalities 
surrounding Mr. Fleming’s appointment. 

Now, with the full powers of Administra- 
tor, Colonel Fleming has two choices of 
policy. He could follow the example of the 
first Administrator, confine his actions to 
sweat shops, petty chiselers and little em- 
ployers, and dodge court tests of the law 
and its official interpretation. 

This is the way of safety, of few con- 
tested court cases. In 1939, it resulted in 
payment of $115,000 in fines by employers, 
suspension of another $132,350 in fines, and 
restitution of an estimated $1,000,000 in 
back wages to employes who received less 
than the legal minimum wage. 


Coming Court Tests of Law 


Instead, however, Colonel Fleming has 
chosen to move ahead into the enforce- 
ment of more technical, and more contro- 
versial, provisions of the law—thus for the 
first time giving employers a chance to 
test the official interpretations in the 
courts. 

Best indication of the new Administra- 
tor’s policy was the action of the Wage and 
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Challenges Court Action by Strict Enforcement 


Hour Division last week in filing suit for 
injunction against Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago meat packers. 

Swift & Company, and other meat 
packers, contend that their employes are 
exempted from the Wage and Hour Law. 
The Wage and Hour Administration ar- 
gues that the exemption as written by 
Congress covers only those employes who 
handle, slaughter or dress the meat, that 
all other employes, including watchmen, 


the number appointed so far. A committee 
for the railroad industry is now sitting. 
Other committees already have submitted 
recommendations for increases in clothing, 
shoe and wool industries. Higher mini- 
mums for textile, hosiery and millinery 
workers are now in effect. 

New Administrator’s first official action 
was a warning to employers “to put their 
house in order”, occasioned by $100 judge- 
ments plus $100 fees secured by five track 





ELMER ANDREWS 
Administrator | 


janitors, office help, etc., are subject to the 
regulations. Now, a court will be asked to 
rule on this interpretation of the law. 

Another case which also reflects the 
new policy of enforcing the law has been 
filed in Minneapolis. This employer, Carle- 
ton Screw Products Company, is a high- 
wage employer. Before the Wage and Hour 
Law went into effect, the company paid 
$40 for a 50-hour week. The hourly rate 
was 80 cents. After the law became ef- 
fective, the company reduced the hourly 
rate to 70 cents, which, with overtime after 
42 hours, still amounts to $40 for a 50- 
hour week. The Administrator contends 
this is a violation of the law; the em- 
ployer says it is no violation. 

One policy of the first Administrator 
will be continued. That is the attempt to 
raise wage minimums to 40 cents as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

Last week, Administrator Fleming ap- 
pointed two new committees to make 
recommendations for raising the legal 
minimums in two industries—paper and 
pulp and leather. 

The two new committees raise to 12 


HAROLD JACOBS 
Administrator Il 


PHILIP FLEMING 
Administrator Ill 


walkers on the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Similar suits are expected from several 
hundred other rail employes. 





Two States Adopt New 
Restrictions On Unions 





Important developments in the labor 
laws of two States were reported last week. 

In New York, Governor Herbert Leh- 
man signed a new law which prohibits any 
union from discriminating on the basis of 
race, color or creed in the admission of 
members, and in the designation of mem- 
bers to employers for hiring, promotion or 
dismissal. 

In Wisconsin, the year-old Employment 
Relations Board handed down an impor- 
tant decision. The Board held that em- 
ployes who strike and picket a firm with- 
out first securing a majority vote of the 
employes lose their status as employes, and 
are barred from voting in a collective bar- 
gaining election ordered by the Board. 
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Silver imports start touring under guard and finally rest 


Wanted—A Painless Death 
For Silver Purchase Plan 


Promised benefits fail 
to appear, but abandonment 
might bring new troubles 


The Administration is now attempting 
to find a painless method of ending one of 
its monetary experiments—the silver pur- 
chase plan. 

When this plan was first adopted, in 
1934, its sponsors—the silver state Sena- 
tors—argued that, if the United States 
would buy all the silver offered for sale 
on the world market, most of the coun- 
try’s troubles would be ended. China 
would have almost limitless funds with 
which to buy American goods. Mexico 
would become an important market. India, 
Canada and, to a lesser extent, South 
American countries would be furnished 
with new wealth to exchange for American 
products. 


Price Rise Foreseen 

At the same time, it was argued that 
American buying at high prices of all 
silver offered on the world market would 
force up the price of silver to the U.S. 
statutory price of $1.29 an ounce. 

Congress directed the Tréasury Depart- 
ment to start buying and to keep on buy- 
ing until either the world price of silver 
reached $1.29 or until the Treasury had $1 
in silver for every $3 in gold. In five and 
a half years the Treasury has exchanged 
more than. a billion dollars for some 
2,200,000,000 ounces of silver. 
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The result: at West Point, N.Y., a few 
yards off the Storm King Highway, a 
heavily guarded warehouse contains the 
largest hoard of silver ever accumulated 
by any nation in the world’s history. 

But silver prices have not risen. China 
has been forced off the silver standard. 
And the United States is further from 
realizing the goal of a 3-to-1 gold-silver 
ratio than when the silver purchase pro- 
gram was initiated. The reason, of course, 
is that this Government has raised the 
value of gold and in addition has increased 
its store of gold to the point where it now 
owns more than 60 per cent of the world’s 
supply. 


Discontinuance Urged 

Last week, the advisory council of the 
Federal Reserve System unanimously 
urged that purchases of foreign silver be 
discontinued, “particularly in view of the 
fact that silver purchases increase the al- 
ready excessively large bank reserves.” 

A subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
Committee already had voted a 5 to 3 
approval of a bill sponsored by Senator 
Townsend (Dem.), of Delaware, to end 
the purchase of foreign silver. The full 
committee has delayed action on the bill, 
the reason being that the State Depart- 
ment fears a discontinuance of silver pur- 
chasing would jeopardize its program to 
cement diplomatic and trade relations with 
other American republics. 

Discontinuance of the silver purchase 
program would reduce Mexico’s buying 


—Wide World 


under ground 


power in this country by about $38,000,- 
000 a year. Further, the fall in the world 
silver price which would certainly follow 
discontinuance of American purchases 
would embarrass British war purchasing 
power in India and, to a lesser extent, in 
Canada. 

These considerations are expected to 
outweigh the desire to end the silver pur- 
chasing experiment, at least for this year. 

There is no likelihood that Congress 
will order discontinuance now of domestic 
silver purchases. The Treasury is now pay- 
ing 71 cents an ounce for domestic silver, 
a price which carries a 35-cent-an-ounce 
subsidy for American silver producers. 





tte 
British Securities 
To Pay War Bills 


Although not directly affected by war in 
Europe, the United States Government 
has at least one “war aim”: the finan- 
cial mistakes of 1914 to 1918 shall not be 
repeated. 

In the last war, the United States fur- 
nished Europe with about $11,800,000,000 
in war materials, food and clothing. A little 
more than a quarter of this amount— 
about  $3,000,000,000—was_ paid for 
through the sale in the United States of 
gold and of American securities held by 
foreigners. The remainder was covered by 
foreign borrowing in the United States— 
IOUs which in many cases have never 
been paid. 

New loans to belligerents are banned. 
But, as first reported in The United States 
News on February 2 (page 9), this Gov- 
ernment has informed Great Britain that 
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it wants little gold and more of Britain’s 
American investments in exchange for 
war materials. 

These investments include not only the 
securities of United States firms held by 
British subjects, but British holdings in 
Latin America—amounting to about $3,- 
000,000,000—and in Canada—approxi- 
mately $2,700,000,000 worth. 


British Requisition Stocks 


Last week, the British Government took 
a first step toward complying with the 
Washington request.. Personal holdings of 
60 carefully selected, gilt-edged stocks were 
requisitioned by the British Treasury. 
Holders of these stocks are to be paid the 
market price (as of February 17) in Brit- 
ish currency. The British Government in 
turn expects to sell these stocks to build 
its cash balance in this country. 

Purposes of the mobilization of stocks 
were twofold: 

1. The British Government is anxious 
that the liquidation of United States se- 
curities shall not depress security prices, 
which, in turn, would reduce the value of 
the British holdings and thereby reduce 
the British ability to purchase war sup- 
plies here. 

2. The British Government expects that 
the repatriated British capital will be re- 
invested in British war bonds. These 
bonds must be sold to pay for war opera- 
tions now costing an estimated $24,000,000 
a day. 

British Treasury action in requisitioning 
holdings of 60 securities is believed to have 
precluded the possibility of official action 
in Washington to cushion the effect of 
British liquidation on the American mar- 
kets. 


U. S. Investment Trust? 


One proposal had been that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should fi- 
nance the establishment of an investment 
trust to purchase the British holdings. 
With the holdings now in the hands of the 
British Government, such action would be 
unlawful, in the opinion of Senator Key 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Possibility of private financing of such a 
corporation is now being discussed, how- 
ever. 

Foreign investments in the United States 
now total more than $5,200,000,000 in 
stocks and bonds in American corporations, 
teal estate, and direct ownership of Amer- 
ican operating companies. Approximately 
half of these holding are now in the hands 
of British citizens. Profit on the invest- 
ments has in part paid Britain’s trade def- 
icit for many years. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1939 


HE 93rd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

covering operations for 1939 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 9, 1940. Total operating revenues 
increased $70,546,537 or 19.6% over 1938. Operating expenses 
increased $49,853,592 or 19.4%. Net income was $32,032,525 as com- 
pared with $11,046,100 in 1938. Surplus was $23,177,686 equal to 
3.52% ($1.76 per share) upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) 
as compared with 0,46% (23¢ per share) in 1938. 


OPERATING RESULTS 
1939 1938 


$430,930,778  $360,384,241 
306,900,835 257,047,243 
103,336,998 
37,225,328 
8,778,772 


57,332,898 , 
36,226,180] 


Torar Operatinc Revenues were 


Torar Operatinc Expenses wefe..........see00- 





Leavinc Net Revenue FROM Raitway Operations of 124,029,943 


40,095,847 
6,629,768 


Taxes amounted to......... 


Hire or Equipment AND Jomt Faciity Rents were. 





Leavinc Net Ramway Operatinc Income of. 77,304,328 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES was. 36,864,230 





Maxinc Gross Income of 114,168,558 93,559,078 


Fixep Cuarces, Cuierty Rentats Paro to Leasep 
Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company's Dest 


82,136,033 82,512,978 





Leavinc Net Income of........ 32,032,525 


8,854,839 


11,046,100 


APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc. 8,035,319 





Surpius 03,077,006 3,010,781 
A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) was paid December 18, 1939 
and charged to Income as against a dividend of 1% ($.50 per share) 
which was paid December 20, 1938 and charged to Profit and Loss. 
The Management, through the press, has kept the stockholders 
informed as to the earnings and finances of the Company, and the 
progress made in improving the service. The security holders, the 
public and the employees have been extremely helpful, and it is through 


such cooperation that your Company is able to give good service, pay 


. good wages, meet its obligations and pay dividends. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Campaign Keynoter of Revived G.O.P... 
Leader of Our Greatest Youth Movement 


James J. McEntee 


Friendly but firm, new CCC chief 
knows at first hand the problems 
and ambitions of working youths 


The most con- 
spicuous object in 
the Washington 
office of James J. 
McEntee, recent- 
ly-appointed = di- 
rector of the Ci- 
vilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, is a 
big, black and 
white Navaho rug. 
With considerable 
pride and interest, 
Mr. McEntee 
points to a corner 
of the rug where 
a single thread runs directly to the edge. 
“That,” he says, “is to let the devil out.” 

Whether or not the new CCC director is 
preoccupied with devils, he is the kind of 
person who is capable of handling them. 
Behind a friendly, pleasant appearance— 
blue eyes, curly gray hair, sandy eyebrows 
—is a firm man who is given to hard-boiled 
instructions and quick decisions. 


—Harris & Ewing 
James J. McEntee 


Militarism Has No Appeal 

As the successor to the late Robert 
Fechner, who for years had been a close 
business and personal friend, James Mc- 
Entee today finds himself in a hard spot. 
In the first place, as head of the CCC, he 
is caught between the cross-fires of the 
War, Interior and Agriculture departments. 
In the second place, he finds that the 1941 
budget reduces the number of CCC en- 
rollees from 311,000 to 253,000, and the 
number of camps from 1,500 to 1,227. Fi- 
nally, although criticism of the CCC—at 
first led by contractors, church groups and 
the American Federation of Labor—has 
long since turned to praise, the corps still 
confronts the bugbear of military training. 

In regard to the latter, Mr. McEntee is 
opposed even to the thought of using the 
camps as training grounds, of converting 
CCC enrollees into potentialmilitary units. 
When the issue came to a head last Au- 
tumn, Mr. McEntee, without consulting 
the Administration, immediately an- 
nounced his indignant opposition. 

A lifelong resident of New Jersey, James 
McEntee was born in Jersey City in 1884. 
After graduation from Jersey City public 
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schools, and following a course in engineer- 
ing at Cooper Union in New York, young 
Mr. McEntee served his apprenticeship as 
a machinist in a New York tool works. 
This experience was followed by jobs in 
electrical and automobile companies. One 
of his accomplishments at that time was 
designing one of the first automobiles—a 
one-cylinder, woodenclutch model. 

In 1911, Mr. McEntee gave up active 
work as a machinist to become a represen- 
tative of the International Association of 
Machinists in industrial relations work. 
For 20 years he served in that capacity, his 
duties taking him into practically every 
State in the Union. 

Throughout his career with the IAM, 
Mr. McEntee was influential in settling 
labor disputes, notably the newsprint 
strikes in the United States and Canada in 
1922. He was also active in labor railway 
negotiations in all sections of the country. 
During the World War he was appointed 
by President Wilson to be a member of the 
New York Arbitration Board. 

This board, a commission of three, rep- 
resenting the government, industry and 
labor, was formed to adjust disputes as to 
hours and wages in munitions and war- 
supply manufacturing plants in the New 
York district. 

Mr. McEntee joined the CCC in April, 
1933, when he was asked by the President 
to work with Robert Fechner in organizing 
and administering the new agency. 


Glenn Frank 


Suave and able, a village boy 
who made good as editor, as 
educator and in politics 


“Neither a New 
Dealer trying to 
stay in office, nor 
an Old Dealer try- 
ing to get back in 
office.” Such is the 
succinct phrase 
with which Glenn 
Frank describes 
himself. The able, 
many-sided chair- 
man of the Re- 
publican commit- 
tee on program hit 
the headlines of 
the country last 
week with his long-awaited, 116-page re- 
port, “A Program for a Dynamic America.” 


—Wide World 
Dr. Glenn Frank 





When the committee first met in Chi- 
cago a year ago, Dr. Frank’s opening ad- 
dress was roundly cheered for ten minutes 
and the assembled delegates, as some of 
them later expressed their views, felt that 
they had before them a clear-sighted, mod- 
ern-minded thinker, a suave man with a 
facile tongue and pen. 


His Appeal Many-Sided 

The appeal to the delegates was mani- 
fest, because they felt the chairman was 
equally acceptable to such leaders as 
Hoover and Landon; because Dr. Frank 
would appeal to liberals as the village boy 
from Queen City, Mo., who won fame as 
a research assistant to the late Edward A. 
Filene, noted Boston retail merchant; 
would appeal to intellectuals as a one-time 
editor of the Century magazine and presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, as an 
author of daily syndicated newspaper ar- 
ticles; would appeal to farmers as the 
editor of a popular free sheet, Rural 
Progress. 

Some 50 years ago, Glenn Frank was 
born of not-too-prosperous parents. In his 
youth he led the life of a barefoot boy in 
the little red schoolhouse. The first step in 
his career was rather significant: he became 
an evangelist. While traveling throughout 
Missouri and along the upper regions of 
the Mississippi, he met and proposed to a 
Miss Mary Smith. She was not interested 
and decided to wait. 

This rebuff, says Dr. Frank, strengthened 
him to push on with his education. After 
three years at a Missouri normal school, he 
attended Northwestern University, from 
which he was graduated in 1912, and then 
stayed on as an assistant to the president 
until 1916. 


Editor of Old Century Magazine 


At that time progressive Edward Filene 
was looking for a capable young man as an 
industrial research assistant. He selected 
Glenn Frank from a long list, and for sev- 
eral years the young publicist helped Mr. 
Filene dress his advanced ideas in speeches, 
pamphlets and books. At that point Miss 
Smith changed her mind. 

After four years of editing Century mag- 
azine, Dr. Frank, in 1925, was chosen pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin. Three 
years ago, after a bitter dispute with Gov- 
ernor La Follette, he resigned. Since then 
Glenn Frank has been a public figure, 
often mentioned as a possibility for the 
Presidency. 
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BEFORE SHE BLEw!? 


Many hours before the big 1938 
hurricane hit the shores of Long 
Island and New England, barome- 
ters were giving advance news of 
it. The trouble was that many peo- 
ple thought their instruments were 
out of order and most people 
couldn’t interpret the readings 
anyway. 


* 


Every week in Washington there 
are published complete barometer 
readings of National Affairs. They 
are analyzed, explained, inter- 
preted for the Industrial and Fi- 
nancial leaders of the country. 


To reach these men use 
their one must publication— 


These men know how important it 
is to be forewarned and forearmed 
on what Government is doing, 
what it is about to do and how it 


is going to affect them. 


* 


More than 100,000 of the most im- 
portant men in the country read 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
every Monday—men whose opin- 
ions are respected; men whose 
opinions are formed from advance 
barometer readings; men, who, in 
large affairs, have a good idea of 
what’s going to happen before she 


blows. 





tHe fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
News of J Monday thru Friday explained « interpreted; delivered Boston to Los Angeles the following Monday 180 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Hub of the National Life 


White House, 


Nerve center of wide-flung 
national business, geared 
as a stream-lined office 


There is no doubt about the fact that 
the White House is the heart and soul of 
life in the Capital. Last week the mansion 
was empty of its master and mistress— 
Mr. Roosevelt was sailing the high seas: 
Mrs. Roosevelt was sunning on Florida’s 
beaches—but the great white building was 
still very much alive with tourists and staff 
workers, the pace was as dizzy as ever. 

The White House has become an insti- 
tution. It is no longer merely the gilt- 
edged villa where the Chief Executive eats 
and sleeps and has his Presidential being. 
Today the Executive Mansion, with its 
Executive Office, is a 20th-century factory, 
a streamlined machine, an enterprise that 
costs over half a million dollars a year. 


Some Budget Details 

One look at the new Budget proves the 
point. On pages 32, 33 and 34 of that Bud- 
get is a strange abracadabra, a compli- 
cated table of White House expenditures 
and appropriations. Added up to very 
grand totals, these figures show that this 
year it will cost the people of the United 
States $146,750 to operate the Executive 
Mansion and grounds, and $312,200 to 
run the White House Office. Throw in 
the President’s salary, and the complete 
sum will be $533,950. 

Listed under the White House Office are 
such miscellaneous items as clerks, typ- 
ists, private secretaries, messengers, la- 
borers, . chauffeurs, footmen, stationery, 
record books, telegrams, telephones, fur- 
niture, carpets, automobiles, garage, 
speeches and documents, binding and 
printing. And even a washer, who gets 
$1,200 a year, for services rendered. 

“For traveling and official entertain- 
ment expenses of the President of the 
United States, to be expended in his dis- 
cretion and accounted for on his certifi- 
cate solely,” $30,000 will be set aside this 
year. 


A Multitude of Help 


Under the category of the Executive 
Mansion and grounds all kinds of gar- 
deners, housekeepers, mechanics, ushers, 
cooks, butlers, valets, bookkeepers, fore- 
men, doormen, housemen, laborers, kitchen 
helpers and chambermaids. And _ then 
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Mecca of Millions—and a Modern Factory 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Expenses also include—one-half of a painter 


there are fixed charges for fuel, communi- 
cations, electricity, supplies, laundry, 
greenhouse, repairs and alterations and 
“transportation of things.” Also, one-half 
of a painter, for some reason, must be 
paid. 

In addition, provisions are made for 
extra waiters and kitchen help hired for 
large dinners (some 3,000 guests are en- 
tertained at meals each year), and for 
extra dusters and moppers and washer- 
women to clean up after the 1,000,000 
visitors. 

Obviously, the White House isn’t what 
it used to Being the oldest public 
structure in Washington, it has naturally 
changed, physically and functionally, un- 
der the regimes of its 30 masters and 
mistresses. 


be. 


White House Fascinates 

The Executive Mansion has never had 
the traditions of London’s Windsor Castle, 
of Rome’s Quirinal, of Moscow’s Kremlin, 
but ever since the day Abigail, wife of 
the second President, John Adams, hung 
out the family washing in the sumptuous 
East Room, the White House has had a 
fascination of its own. 

In recent years, the public interest has 
shifted from the White House proper to 
the Executive Office. Today, that simple, 
gleaming-white structure, squatting low 
on the land of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


is the most important building, for its size, 
in the United States—perhaps the most 
important of all buildings. 


Inside the Executive Office 

To the outsider looking in, the Execu- 
tive Office is a mystery—in spite of all 
the publicity. The reason that the inti- 
mate answers to the outsider’s intimate 
questions are not known, the reason for 
the lack of information on the President's 
workaday life, is ‘that the machinery of 
the Executive Office is like that of a 
watch—its inner workings, although intri- 
cate, run steadily and without noise. 

The chief explanation for this noiseless 
efficiency, during the last few months, at 
least, has been the White House’s own 
reorganization plan. To translate Presi- 
dential decisions into quick administra- 
tive action, both in times of peace and 
normal operations and in times of national 
emergency, domestic and foreign, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has placed under his own 
roof several Government agencies, old and 
new. The Bureau of the Budget, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, the Lia- 
son Office for Personnel Management and 
the Office of Government Reports have 
all blown the White House up to even 
greater proportions. If they are taken into 
consideration, the cost of running the 
Executive Office will be almost $3,000,000 
annually. 
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Ep1tor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 


should be so marked. 


Doesn‘t Fear Third-Term 


Sir:—About the third term: I don’t see 
why our political traditions should be 
anchored to the ox cart of George Wash- 
ington’s day and kept there. 

If it is a mistake to break political tra- 
dition, then we ought to go back to an 
industrial economy that will conform 
with it. 

The whole trouble now is that the po- 
litical mechanism has not kept step with 
the industrial mechanism. That is more 
or less true the world over. We see an 
orgy of nationalism when the very nature 
of world economy demands a greater in- 
ternationalism. We see tariffs between 
States when the national economy has 
practically eliminated the existence of 
States. 


Kansas City, Mo. Lewis A. LIncoLNn 


* * * 


Job Insurance 


Sir:—In your article “Job Insurance— 
Does It Work?” (Feb. 16, p. 34) I find 
this statement: 

“This situation would seem to call for 
some system of unemployment insurance 
which could be administered on a national 
basis, taking into account the needs of 
the Nation at large. It also seems advis- 
able that unemployment insurance and re- 
lief be correlated at least to the extent of 
preventing the present relief population 
from growing.” 

This is exactly what we, the Townsend- 
ites, have been advocating for the last 
six years. 


Santa Monica, Calif. Grorce E. Danie. 


* * * 


Spain’s Ancient Gold Policy 


Sir:—What you showed (Feb. 9) about 
the Gold Problem should have long ago 
been said. But what you were trying to 
show had been shown a long time ago in 
Montesquieu’s “Spirit of the Laws,” writ- 
ten two hundred years ago. Mayhap those 
responsible for the United States’ Gold 
Deal considered Montesquieu out of date, 
or were prompted by a desire to reassemble 
in America the gold that Spain and other 
nations had extracted from the New World. 

I read that in the Philippines, when the 
native gold diggers have pay day, they 
drink a toast to the so-funny Americanos 
who pay them good money to dig gold out 
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of the Philippine hills to be buried in the 
hills of Kentucky. 
Lexington, Ky. A. A. Basuirz 


* * * 


Subsidy for Agriculture 


[Ed. Note—The United States News 
on Feb. 16 published a condensation of a 
letter from Representative Marvin Jones 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, in reply to 
the question, “should agriculture have a 
Government subsidy of a billion dollars a 
year?” Because of the importance of that 
subject in the legislative program and the 
outstanding relation of Mr. Jones to ag- 
ricultural legislation, the full text of his 
letter is now presented here. ] 


“For all purposes agriculture should 
have an appropriation of at least $900,- 
000,000 per year, but not as a subsidy. 

“The value of manufactured commodi- 
ties in the United States in the year 1937 
was $60,000,000,000. More than 80 per 
cent of these items are protected by the 
tariff. The average rate of the tariff, re- 
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duced to an ad valorem basis, is approx- 
imately 36 per cent, according to the Tariff 
Commission. If this tariff is 331/3 per 
cent effective, it means increased industrial 
prices of nearly $6,000,000,000; in other 
words, a subsidy to business of the major 
portion of that amount in the terms of the 
law. 

“Agricultural commodities, when pro- 
duced in surplus quantities, receive no 
benefit from the tariff. Cotton farmers, 
for instance, are in this class. At the same 
time they assume the burden of increased 
prices on the articles they must buy. 

“So long as we have a tariff, the surplus 
producing farmer is entitled to an offset 
by way of restitution, and not as a sub- 
sidy. Even Alexander Hamilton, patron 
saint of the tariff, recognized this fact in 
his Report on Manufactures in 1791. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the principle of 
equality into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence before we had a Constitution. 

“IT am not arguing the merits of the 
tariff. I am simply stating that so long as 
we have one, the surplus producing farmers 
should have some provision for placing 
them on an equality under the law.” 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Mr. Welles’ Prospects... Third-Term Trends... 
Bureaus’ Troubles... Britain and U.S. Mails 


Word trickling back from Europe 
through the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels is not encouraging for the success 
of the mission of Sumner Welles, on a 
search for peace terms. Idea seems to 
be that if the United States is de- 
termined to remain aloof from Europe 
it should let Europeans try to settle 
their own troubles. 


xk * 


Attitude of the New Deal group 
whose aspirations and jobs depend on 
a third term is much more confident 
now than at any previous time. There 
is a growing tendency in this group 





—close to the White House—that 
Roosevelt will consent to run again. 
ee 2 @ 


Most active present inner squabble is 
between Commerce Under Secretary 
Noble and the new group of New 
Deal planners within the Department. 
This group of youthful economists is 
very active and enthusiastic. It finds, 
however, that the House has elimi- 
nated the appropriation for salaries 
after July 1. Return of Harry Hop- 
kins, after a long illness, is counted 
upon to save the group from elimi- 
nation. 


xk & 


Friends of some of the younger mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court are hinting 
broadly that at least one or two of 
the new Justices are not so thrilled 
over their work as they expected to 
be. Discovery is being made that not 
many of the issues before the Court 
involve broad questions of policy but 
rather are concerned with very intri- 
cate problems of strict legal interpre- 
tation that is not exciting for any but 
a strictly legalistic mind. 


x kk 


The President had written and pre- 
pared for final announcement an order 
transferring the important Forest 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of In- 
terior when he was informed by his 
leaders in Congress that this order 
would be over-ridden by both houses 
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if issued. Result is that the plan for 
a transfer is delayed, if not stopped. 


xk *& 


State Department talk of cutting out 
U.S. clipper plane stops at Bermuda 
if the British do not stop tampering 
with American mail there has no gen- 
uine basis. Weeks before these threats 
were made informed Washingtonians 
heard that the State Department 
quietly informed the British that 
there was no danger of crossing off 


Bermuda from the _ trans-Atlantic 
plane itinerary. 
xk kk 


Without fanfare, the Commerce De- 
partment has recalled Frank Williams, 
U.S. commercial attaché at Tokyo for 
27 years, to Washington. Real reason 
for his presence at the capital is to 
advise Secretary Hull on the Japanese 
embargo question when Congress gets 
going on proposals to stop sending 
war supplies to Nippon. 


xk *& 


Politicians are becoming more and 
more convinced that one main reason 
for the Sumner Welles trip to Europe 
is to find out whether there will be a 
faster war or not this spring so that 
President Roosevelt can shape third- 
term plans accordingly. 


xk * 


Hanford MacNider, wealthy TIowan 
and ex-commander of the American 
Legion, is counted as a good bet as a 
dark horse candidate at the Republi- 
can convention. 


x * *& 


Senator Vic Donahey’s strategy in re- 
fusing to be a “stalking horse” for 
the third termers is receiving some 
high praise. Well-placed Democrats 
now think that, if Roosevelt does not 
run, Donahey can have the Ohio dele- 
gation for the asking and many other 
delegations besides. Some quarters in- 
sist that Mr. Donahey’s announce- 
ment, in fact, was conditioned by the 
fact that he had information that the 
President will not try for a third term. 


Into Washington are seeping reports 
that Mussolini’s Ethiopian war is 
still going on. Ethiopian tribesmen are 
still keeping Italian forces busy by 
ripping up roads and bridges, launch- 
ing guerilla attacks. Italy’s troubles in 
Africa may be contributing to her cur- 
rent non-belligerent policy in Europe. 


xk 


Federal subsidization of business re- 
search by state universities, as pro- 
posed by Commerce Secretary Hop- 
kins, apparently has a good chance of 
being authorized by Congress in spite 
of strong opposition by the economy 
bloc. Reason: universities which would 
receive $20,000 a year each to expand 
their economics departments are bring- 
ing vigorous pressure upon members 
of Congress. 


x kk 


A storm of criticism is brewing against 
the Civil Service Commission because 
of qualifications it is writing into some 
Federal examinations. Small law and 
medical schools are protesting that 
many tests are being drafted to ez- 
clude their graduates regardless of in- 
telligence and ability in favor of bet- 
ter-known institutions and some mem- 
bers of Congress are convinced this 
charge is accurate. 


x k * 


Federal Trade Commissioners, per- 
turbed at charges that agency is un- 
friendly to advertising, have started a 
series of denials, partly through friend- 
ly columnists. The charges arose from 
the Commission’s own phraseology in 
its budget justification for a request 
for funds to finance a study of cost 
of distribution, including the part ad- 
vertising plays in that cost. 


xk 


The State Department has been ad- 
vised by its Mexican representatives 
to expect trouble in March. Followers 
of Presidential Candidate Almazan are 
becoming restive. There are hints of 
possible outbreaks against the Carde- 
nas regime and its standard bearer in 
the coming elections, Avila Camacho. 
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.... the Lost Colony 
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<a Re ‘} ; the colonists at the early settle- 
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. ER My \ ea: . ment of Roanoke had pos- 


sessed means of communica- 
tion with England. As it was, 
a relief expedition arrived to 
find the colony had vanished. 





Radio would have kept y 
Old Roanoke on the Map 3=§- ® ee 


ween, if colonists should try to settlein some throughout the world. Ships, bringing relief, 
remote corner of the earth, radio would keep would be guided by radio equipment designed 


them in constant communication withtheirhome- — in RCA Laboratories and built by Radiomarine. 
land. The services of the Radio Corporation of The two great radio networks, and the inter- 
America would do much to prevent a tragedy _ national short-wave service, of the National Broad- 
such as that of early Roanoke. casting Company would be a source of news, 

In the first place, the colonists would take along —_ education, and entertainment to the isolated colo- 
a radio transmitter, built by the RCA Manufac- nists. And, they’d listen to programs with RCA 


turing Company, and to operate it skilled radio = Victor Radios and enjoy the delights of Victor 
technicians, trained perhaps by RCA Institutes. | Records played on RCA Victrolas. 

Then when troubles beset them, the colonists Whether or not you are planning a colonial 
would get in touch with R.C.A.Communications _ enterprise, RCA is prepared to serve you in every 
—an organization that would radio their messages _ field of radio, television, and sound. 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. ¢ National Broadcasting Company + RCA Laboratories 
Radiomarine Corporation of America * R.C.A. Communications, Inc. *« RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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YOU CANT BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE 


When you ask for Chesterfields 
the dealer will say with a smile...They Satisfy. 
You will find that Chesterfields smoke cooler, 
taste better and are definitely milder... for 
Chesterfields have the right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 
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